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The Lamp of Experience’ 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR must look 

forward. He must peer into the un- 
known to make the best estimates that he 
can in order to meet future contingen- 
cies. George Washington once said: “I 
am administering this enterprise hoping 
for the best, but prepared for the worst.” 
That is what every good school adminis- 
trator must do. 

These days are difficult. We move 
from one crisis to another. We are 
fighting in Korea, and the entire world 
is in a state of unrest. Just as in the days 
of Tom Paine, these are times that try 
men’s souls. Rapidly we are moving our 
national economy to a stage of prepara- 
tion for sure defense against aggression. 
What is the task of the school adminis- 
trator? What are the problems that he 
must face? What is our estimate of the 
future? 

“I have but one lamp by which my 


*From the Report of the President of Teach- 
ers College to the Trustees for the Academic 
Year Ending June 30, 1951. 


feet are guided,” said Patrick Henry in 
his famous liberty-or-death speech, “and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of 
no way of judging the future, but by the 
past.” So let us for a while look upon the 
past to see what light, if any, the lamp of 
experience can shed. 

Obviously we at Teachers College are 
confronted with a world at peace, or a 
world at war, or an armed truce of indefi- 
nite duration. Peace, I am confident, we 
may neglect to consider. There have been 
very few extended intervals of peace in 
the history of the world, and [ see no 
indications of any period imminent 
comparable to the Pax Romana or the 
days of the cathedral builders. We should 
all be happy to see this prophecy prove 
to be false, but it would appear to be 
unwise to administer Teachers College 
with such a remote contingency in mind. 

We may have war, and we should be 
prepared to operate Teachers College 
under such conditions. We do not ex- 
pect fire, but we carry fire insurance. 
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We do not expect our students to slip 
and fall on our sidewalks or upon enter- 
ing our elevators, but we carry accident 
insurance policies. We need a program 
ready for Teachers College in the event 
of war; and should this unfortunate situa- 
tion snanesiclinn. the lamp of experience 
has plenty of light to guide our feet. We 
can estimate in advance the budgetary 
problems. We have had experience in 
cooperating with federal and city agen- 
cies, in rationing, scrap collections, mo- 
rale building, and bond drives. 

Under warnings from federal, state, 
and city authorities, we have been urged 
to prepare for civil defense, to mini- 
mize as far as possible the disastrous ef- 
fects of atomic attack. At. Teachers Col- 
lege we have faced this problem with 
utmost seriousness and, I believe, with 
commendable efficiency. A committee 
has been set up under the chairmanship 
of Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, a 
naval officer during World War II and 
later present at Bikini. His committee 
analyzed the problem and constructed a 
plan for operations. Over 500 volunteers 
have been recruited and trained, each for 
the job assigned to him. We have re- 
serves of equipment, Geiger counters, 
emergency communication systems, spe- 
cial food stores, and medical supplies. 
Three items selected from many may be 
of interest. All the wells and springs of 
Morningside Heights have been located 
and mapped. A perpetually running four- 
inch spring was found in the cellar of 
one of the Columbia fraternity houses. 
In Teachers College a 100-foot aban- 
doned tunnel (formerly used for ash 
removal) was discovered; and this tunnel, 
twelve feet in diameter and forty-eight 
feet below the ground in solid rock, pro- 
vides an ideal place for storage of perma- 
nent records. One of the volunteer work- 
ers, a student at the College, was discov- 


ered to have been an expert on the re- 
moval of unexploded bombs. 

So successful was Professor Fitzpat- 
rick that he was appointed Director of 
Civil Defense for our part of New York 
City; and I report the judgment com- 
municated to me that the Teachers Col- 
lege program is the best organized in our 
section of the country. Such a program 
not only is valuable for the protection of 
Teachers College in the event of war, but 
also serves as a training agency for our 
students in setting up similar programs 
wherever they may be called to serve, 

There is an additional responsibility 
for schools and colleges which may be 
forced upon us if war comes. Teachers 
may find themselves loaded with a type 
of care of their pupils far different from 
any they ever imagined. During the early 
thirties an Englishman, W. P. Alexander 
by name, came as a student to Teachers 
College. When the war broke out in 
1939 he was Director of Education (we 
would call the office Superintendent of 
Schools) in Sheffield. We have all heard 
about the destruction at Coventry. Shef- 
field was worse hit, but nothing was said 
about it because the destruction was con- 
fined to the city and the great steel plants 
were relativ ely undamaged. So the British 
kept it a secret because production could 
be maintained. Efficiency was hampered, 
however, when workers were worried 
about their wives and children, and it 
was here that the teachers, under Alex- 
ander’s direction, did such a valiant job. 
They had been trained in advance, and 
when the bombs hit, when the streets 
were seas of flames, the teachers guarded 
all the pupils by night and day, thus 
enabling the workmen to continue to 
turn out the steel with as free minds as 
possible under such terrible conditions. 
So much appreciated was the good work 
of the Sheffield schools that Alexander 
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today occupies one of the top posts in 
England. 

If and when an atom bomb falls in the 
United States, there is a good chance that 
children will be with their teachers; and 
they may be under the care of teachers 
not for a few hours but for whole days 
at a time. There may be infected areas 
that may not be crossed. Under such con- 
ditions, teachers may be called upon not 
only to teach children and give them first 
aid, but to feed them, bathe them, clothe 
them, and guard them at night for ex- 
tended periods of time. For such a con- 
tingency teachers must be prepared. 

Neither peace nor war but an armed 
truce (and probably of long duration), 
seems to me to be the most likely, and I 
reach this conclusion again by the light 
of the lamp of experience—not personal 
experience, but the experience of our 
forefathers at the close of the Napoleonic 
Era. 

It is difficult today to sense the exhila- 
ration that swept across Britain in 1814 
at the news that Napoleon had fled to 
Elba. Bells were rung, hymns of thanks- 
giving were sung, joy and exultation 
reigned. Here are two brief illustrations 
that may help us to recapture the wild 
emotion of the time. One day as I was 
walking from Ripon to Fountains Ab- 
bey, I saw a tall monument silhouetted 
against the sky. Curiosity getting the 
better of me, I made my way through 
thickets and over hedges until finally I 
came to a churchyard in the middle of 
which stood the tall obelisk. Inquiring 
of the verger as to whose grave it 
marked, I learned that it was not a grave 
at all but a monument erected by the 
local lord in 1814 in commemoration of 
the downfall of Napoleon. So great had 
been his relief, so overpowering his joy, 
that he had to express himself perpetually 
in stone. 


Wellington had sailed for the Penin- 
sula in the spring of 1809. Under his 
leadership the British army—sometimes 
with the Portuguese, sometimes with the 
Spanish, sometimes with both—had 
driven Napoleon out of Portugal. His 
repeated thrusts into Spain were marked 
by many great battles. He had held Mas- 
sena at Torres Vedras, once occupied 
Madrid, and finally surged across Spain 
and the Pyrenees and entered Toulouse. 
After five years the victor returned to 
his people; and it is said that “Dover rang 
with huzzas,” that “eager faces pressed 
against his carriage windows,” that “Kent 
and Surrey were one dusty, roaring lane 
of bawling Englishmen, and London was 
waiting to take out his horses.” In grati- 
tude, as victory after victory was re- 
ported, the thankful people made Well- 
ington successively Baron Douro, Vis- 
count Wellington of Talavera, Earl Well- 
ington in Somerset, Marquis of Douro, 
Marquis of Wellington, and finally Duke 
of Wellington. We can contrast this 
plethora of honors with the rank of 
viscount for Montgomery, and of earl 
for Haig, Beatty, and Kitchener. 

We must remember that the British 
had been in a state of war or uneasy 
peace with Napoleon for more than fif- 
teen years. Much of this time they had 
stood alone. There are many curious 
parallels or resemblances between Na- 
poleon and Hitler; for example, both 
were born in a country different from 
and to the south of the country in which 
they rose to the post of supreme tyrant, 
both swept across most of western Fu- 
rope; both were defeated at sea; both 
were resolved to invade England. We 
are apt to forget the long months in 
which the main army of Bonaparte 
camped on the heights beyond Boulogne 
and also the time when thousands of 
landing craft were built and assembled 
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by the French in the channel ports. It 
was upon this proposed operation that 
Napoleon turned his back in 1805 and 
marched to the campaign that ended in 
the victory at Austerlitz. We are all 
familiar with the parallel of both dic- 
tators invading Russia and their subse- 
quent disastrous retreats. So in 1814, after 
years of anxiety and fear of invasion, 
the English gave an even deeper sigh of 
relief than they were to give in 1945. Joy 
and thanksgiving reigned, and thanks 
were given not only to Wellington as 
the architect of their victory, but to their 
good allies who had suffered so much, 
whose fighting had helped to put down 
“Boney.” 

And this gratitude took the form of an 
invitation to come to England and re- 
ceive in person the tribute of the British. 
So, early in June, 1814 there sailed to 
Dover a procession which also was re- 
ceived with wildest enthusiasm. In fact, 
it came before Wellington himself ar- 
rived. In it were Tsar Alexander of Rus- 
sia, renowned as a liberal and a forward- 
looking leader, the King of Prussia, Field 
Marshal von Bliicher, Prince von Harden- 
berg, the historian von Humboldt, and 
Platoff, who was hetman of the Cossacks. 
There were garden parties, banquets, and 
ceremonies, mostly in honor of the dear 
Russians who had suffered so much and 
had fought so hard. This gala reception 
continued for six weeks, an orgy of 
thanksgiving, peace and good will. 

But the details of the peace were still 
to be settled and a peace congress was 
called to meet in Vienna. Lord Liverpool, 
the Prime Minister of England, sent as 
his chief representative Castlereagh, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The unfamil- 
iarity of these names recalls another par- 
allel, for how many of us except histor- 
ians can recall the names of the English 
political leaders who supported Welling- 


ton in the Peninsular Wars and engi- 
neered the victory over Napoleon? For 
the great Pitt died in 1807, and who suc- 
ceeded him? A man by the name of 
Perceval, who was modest and quiet but 
effective; and after Perceval’s assassina- 
tion in 1812, the British Prime Minister 
until 1827 was Lord Liverpool, better 
known by reason of his subordinates 
than by any reputation of his own. 

As Castlereagh sailed en route to 
Vienna from Dover in July, 1814 his 
ears were ringing with the plaudits to 
the Tsar of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, and the prospects for the peace 
conference looked very good indeed. 
But here the parallel continues. The first 
snag was: who was to participate—just 
the four big powers, or all the people of 
Europe concerned? Then the second 
snag. It became apparent at once that the 
Russians thought that they had won the 
war and did not intend to “play ball.” 

Let me quote a few words from Har- 
old Nicolson’s Congress of Vienna: 


The Russian generals and diplomatists more- 
over, having convinced themselves that Rus- 
sian arms alone had liberated Europe from 
an odious tyranny, being intoxicated by 
the military prestige which Russia had un- 
expectedly acquired, began on every occa- 
sion and in every country to indulge in 
self-assertiveness and intrigue. “Well, so far 
as that goes,” boasted a Russian general 
when discussing the impending Congress, 
“one does not need to worry much about 
negotiations when one has 600,000 men un- 
der arms.”* 


Here is what Castlereagh wrote to 
Wellington on October 25, 1814: 


It would have been to be wished . . . that 
at the end of so long a struggle the several 
Powers might have enjoyed some repose, 
without forming calculations that always 
augment the risks of war; but the tone and 


1 Harold Nicolson, The Congress of Vienna, 
p- 120. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y., 1946. 
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conduct of Russia have disappointed this 
hope and forced upon us fresh considera- 
tions.” 


Here is what Tsar Alexander, the sup- 
posed great liberal, included in his in- 
structions to Nesselrode, his chief dele- 
gate at the Congress of Vienna: 


The Duchy of Warsaw is mine by right of 
conquest from Napoleon’s Empire. The en- 
tire continent of Europe has been in league 
against me. . . . Now that victory has en- 
abled the principal states of Europe to be 
reconstituted . . . it is only fair that my 
subjects be indemnified for so many sacri- 
fices and that a buffer state guard them 
forever from the dangers of a new inva- 
sion.” 


This is not the time or the place to go 
into detail about the discussions at the 
Congress of Vienna. I merely cite this 
one phase of the conflict between Russia 
and the other hitherto friendly allies 
meeting to settle the problems after the 
downfall of Napoleon. Russia insisted 
upon taking over Poland, not only east- 
ern Poland, but the Duchy of Warsaw 
as it was called (western and central 
Poland), which previously had been part 
of Prussia. And Prussia was to be given 
Saxony as compensation. Resembling 
Munich or the other moves of Hitler, or 
the successive grabs of Napoleon, this 
land grab would have been another step 
toward domination of all Europe by the 
Tsar. In a report to Louis XVIII, Talley- 
rand quotes the Tsar as saying: “I shall 
keep what I have occupied. . . . Rather a 
war than give up what I have occupied. 

. Yes, rather a war.’’* 

Castlereagh of Britain and Talleyrand 
of France and Metternich of Austria de- 
cided to resist. All negotiations had failed. 


2Quoted by Arthur Bryant in The Age of 
Elegance. 

® Guglielmo Ferrero, The Reconstruction of 
Europe, p. 147. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y., 1941. 

* Ibid. p. 157. 


All persuasion had been in vain. There 
was nothing to do but to reconstruct the 
disappearing armies and be ready to fight. 
Just as well, too, for the next spring 
Napoleon was to escape from Elba, and 
the armies would be needed for Water- 
loo. 

But Castlereagh, not unlike some later 
foreign secretaries, had a fight on his 
hands at home. The English thought that 
they were taxed enough already, without 
having to pay for the blocking of the 
unimportant ambitions of some mad Rus- 
sians. Here is what Sydney Smith said 
about taxation in England in 1814: 


Taxes on the ermine which decorates the 
judge and the rope which hangs the crimi- 
nal—on the poor man’s salt and the rich 
man’s spices—on the brass nails of the 
coffin and the ribands of the bride... . 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top, the 
beardless youth manages his taxed horse 
with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine 
which has paid seven per cent into a spoon 
which has paid fifteen per cent, flings him- 
self back upon his chintz bed, which has 
paid twenty-two per cent, and expires into 
the arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds for the privi- 
lege of putting him to death.® 


It was said that the government owned 
one wheel of every coach on the road. 
Income tax was ten per cent. 

And in England at that time, and 
equally in the Cabinet, were those who 
did not want to spend any more money, 
and wanted to appease. “The chief advo- 
cate of appeasement was the Chancellor, 
Vansittart,” says Arthur Bryant. He criti- 
cized the policy being pursued at Vienna 
and insisted upon avoiding “ irritating Rus- 
sia by a pertinacious opposition which is 
unlikely to be successful.” Castlereagh 
told Liverpool that the Russian menace 


5 Quoted by Arthur Bryant in The Age of 
Elegance. 
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was not imaginary and that the Tsar’s 
ambitions must be resisted rather than 
humored. “You must make up your 
mind,” he wrote on November 11, “to 
watch him and to resist him as another 
Bonaparte. You may rely upon it— 
acquiescence will not keep him back, 
nor will opposition accelerate _ his 
march.”® He told Vansittart that never 
would he himself be a party to assisting 
“a Calmuck prince to overturn Europe.” ® 

Of course Castlereagh gained the day. 
The low-taxers, the appeasers, the then 
opposite numbers of the America-First- 
ers and the amateur strategists, did not 
prevail. Castlereagh fashioned his Triple 
Alliance of Britain, France, and Austria 
and all stood firm, ready to go to war 
if necessary. Thereupon the Russians 
heeded the only voice that Russians re- 
spect—the voice of force—and the align- 
ment of the next century was fashioned 
and put into effect. There were wars 
here and there—such as the Crimean 
War and the Franco-Prussian War—but 
no general conflagration until 1914. And 
during this period, thanks to the firmness 
of Castlereagh, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
and Wellington, most of Europe lived 
most of the time in peace, to the great 
happiness and progress of mankind. 

It would seem that, to some degree at 
least, we are retracing these steps today. 
Truman, Acheson, and Fisenhower, Att- 
lee, Morrison, and Schuman are playing 
the parts previously taken by Castlereagh, 
Talleyrand, Metternich, and Wellington. 
A similar firm stand is being taken, and 
a similar long period of uneasy truce 
may ensue. It is interesting to note the 
comment of the London Times ( Septem- 
ber 12, 1951) regarding the signing of 
the Treaty with Japan at San Francisco: 
It is generally felt that this conference was 
one of the climacterics of post-war history. 


6 Nicolson, op. cit., p. 175. 


Taken in conjunction with the aims of the 
Washington talks on Germany this week, 
the terms of the treaty mean that Ameri- 
can diplomacy has accepted in 1951 the 
same policy for containing Russian expan- 
sion that Britain used more than a century 
ago. 


Consequently I propose as a basis for 
future action at Teachers College: (1) 
that we make no plans whatsoever upon 
the theory that peace is likely to come 
soon; (2) that we make serious prepara- 
tions for action in the event of war, un- 
likely though we feel it to be; and (3) 
that we proceed with confidence to con- 
sider future programs and such readjust- 
ments as may be necessary, upon the 
theory that we are in for a long armed 
truce. No doubt, as we ssi the prob- 
lem at length and in detail, we will detect 
many aspects of an armed truce that will 
have future bearing upon the operation 
and administration of schools and col- 
leges. As an initial contribution to the 
discussion I propose briefly to consider 
only three: the effect of a disproportion- 
ate part of the total income to be ex- 
pended on defense; the effect of compul- 
sory military service; and the difficulty of 
maintaining morale and national enthusi- 
asm over a long period when no overt 
hostilities are taking place. 

The huge sums of money needed for 
defense, for the armed services, for civil- 
ian military production will obviously 
restrict that part of the national income 
that may be used for social services. I 
shall not attempt to work out the figures, 
but surely the cost of one airplane carrier 
would support many universities for 
many years; and research on armed 
weapons must cost more than all other 

research in our country combined. If 
you spend money in one way, it is ob- 
vious that you do not have so much to 
spend i in another. And when it comes to 
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cutting budgets, as Lady Astor once said 
so well: “It is women and children first.” 

Such financial difficulties will come at 
a time when schools are already under 
severe financial pressure. Inflation has 
made all costs mount. At the same time, 
the school population is increasing at 
a rapid rate (from an approximate 
24,000,000 in 1947 to an _ estimated 
34,000,000 in 1957). Parents want more 
and better education for their children— 
more nursery schools, more junior col- 
leges, more vocational education. 

It seems obvious to me that we are 
entering a period of severe financial 
crisis for schools. Every kind of excuse 
will be made for cutting budgets at the 
very time when large increases will be 
needed merely to keep us at the same 
level of expenditure as at present. Schools 
will be asked to do better and to do 
more for more pupils at a higher cost; 
and it is likely that they will be asked to 
do all this for fewer dollars. 

Such a state of affairs will first put a 
premium on efficient management. Super- 
intendents of schools with high profes- 
sional skill will be able to eliminate waste 
and avoid duplication. Supervisors of 
proved qualifications will be able to im- 
prove the quality of teaching, even with 
less well trained personnel. Research, well 
directed, should now attack ways of re- 
ducing costs and cutting corners, and 
should investigate especially the true ef- 
fects of double sessions, larger classes, 
work-study-play plans, and other devices 
that may be used to save money. Surely 
we at Teachers College will do well to 
stress in our teaching and research the 
preparation of our students for work in 
a school system that for many years in 
the future will probably, like Teachers 
College itself, need to find a w ay to doa 
bigger and better job with less money. 

Our students, and indeed we ourselves, 


need to be prepared for the new line of 
the Communist attack. For many years 
the Communists have been directing a 
program to capture the teachers (and 
also labor, government workers, and 
agencies of mass communication) by 
stressing the economic cycle, depres- 
sions and unemployment, racial inequal- 
ity, and Wall Street. Their line has 
changed. If what I saw at the Malta meet- 
ing is any indication, we can now expect 
an attack on the folly of armaments, the 
foolishness of spending money for mili- 
tary ' ceparations when it might better be 
spent on schools, hospitals, and other 
social services. We can expect such state- 
ments as “Nothing to fear from our good 
friends the Russians” and “Do you want 
to be another Korea?” And this attack is 
well calculated to appeal to those people, 
including teachers, who have to pay more 
for everything they buy, have to get 
along with inadequate pay, and at the 
same time are asked to do more. 

There is another factor in this armed 
truce that in my judgment holds most 
profound educational implications—the 
fact of compulsory military service by 
most of our sons, and possibly by many 
of our daughters, for a period of two 
years or more, around the ages of 184 to 
21. For the first time in our history we 
can look forward to a national policy 
of removing most of our youth from 
schools and colleges for this long period 
of time. Note that this is not a tempo- 
rary measure to be enforced for a few 
years, but one likely to continue all our 
lives and far into the future. And this 
fact will force a change in at least two 
aspects of American education: (1) the 
structure and organization of schools and 
higher education, and (2) the curricu- 
lum and operation of secondary schools. 

In Europe, where compulsory military 
service of two or three years has long 
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been in force, the educational structure 
has been well suited to the needs of 
youth who must take this period of time 
out of their lives. The great mass of 
young people leave school at sixteen or 
earlier, have two or three years or more 
of experience at their lifework, do their 
military service, and return to the work 
that they already are familiar with. The 
able few of higher ability go to the Gym- 
nasium, or Lycée, finish at about 18% 
with accomplishment equivalent to our 
junior college, do their military service, 
and on their return enter immediately 
upon their university professional courses 
in law or medicine or in one of the higher 
professional or technical institutions of 
university level. General education before 
military service and professional educa- 
tion after is the rule of Europe. 

Contrast this logical system with the 
confusion that will result here in the 
United States. Young people will start 
their college course, withdraw to mili- 
tary service, and then be asked to return 
after two years or more of adult service 
and re-enter upon a life of fraternities, 
football, and other pursuits characteristic 
of the usual American college. These 
youth will not want to delay professional 
work. They will want to make up for lost 
time and get at the business of finding 
their place in the world. 

I fear that the American college as we 
have known it will have a difficult time, 
and perhaps is doomed. In fact it has 
already disappeared where it stands in 
free competition with professional edu- 
cation, as it does in our state universities. 
There, one can play on the team or be a 
member of a fraternity and still pursue 
professional education and there only, 
the junior college remains on the old 
pattern, the last two years becoming pre- 
law, pre-medicine, home economics, edu- 
cation, journalism, commerce, or the like. 


There is one further fact about com- 
pulsory military training that we must 
take into account, especially if we are 
not to have a shooting war. Three mil- 
lion men in service but not fighting must 
have something to do, and one cannot 
march and do manual of arms all day. In 
both world wars our armies in Europe 
were confronted with a difficult problem 
of morale in the period between the ces- 
sation of hostilities and the time when 
sufficient transports could be found to 
bring them home. In each instance great 
educational programs were set up pri- 
marily to keep the boys busy. In the 
future we can count upon massive and 
well-done educational programs con- 
ducted within the armed services; and it 
is not unreasonable to predict that youth 
of ability will return to civilian life with 
as much as the equivalent of a year toa 
year and a half of advanced vocational 
collegiate education gained during their 
period of national service. 

So far as Teachers College is concerned 
this would indicate greater emphasis on 
the field of secondary education, with 
the idea that experience will prove that 
in America most general education, up 
through the junior college level, will be 
completed chiefly in secondary schools 
prior to military service; and that most 
of the veterans of college ability will 
enter directly upon some form of higher 
professional education. 

Furthermore, since every high school 
boy and many high school girls will be 
definitely destined for military service, 
there is no good reason why some of the 
basic training needed cannot be provided 
by our high schools. That part of the 
program dealing with why we fight, 
what the ideals are that we strive to de- 
fend, what the system is that threatens 
our way of life—all this could well be 
given prior to induction. In addition, 
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there are many skills, such as typewrit- 
ing, stenography, operation of business 
machines, work of a hospital orderly, 
Morse code and basic communications, 
which could be taught to many pupils 
while they are still in high school. If part 
of the basic training program could be 
carried on in our schools, possibly the 
period of military service might be pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Clearly, acceleration all along the line 
should be encouraged. The Europeans go 
to school longer hours in the day and 
their school year runs from 200 to 240 
days per year. We can do likewise. High 
schools and colleges which resist accelera- 
tion will be like King Canute trying to 
hold back the tide. 

The third great problem of the armed 
truce will be the maintenance of patriot- 
ism, morale, the willingness to serve and 
sacrifice that our people must have and 
maintain if we are to defend ourselves 
and not weaken. For it will be very 
difficult indeed to keep ourselves at the 
pitch necessary. When our fleet was 
down at Pearl Harbor and the Japanese 
were threatening Alaska and our Pacific 
Coast, we had no great difficulty in 
arousing enthusiasm sufficient to buy the 
bonds, pay the taxes, and enact the laws 
necessary for our defense. But we have 
ahead of us a long pull, just as England 
had in 1815; and we have the Commu- 
nists who will make every effort to cause 
us to let down. Rome under the Emper- 
ors faced a similar problem: a ring of 
enemies at the frontier ready to attack 
and these enemies thrown back as long 
as Roman boys served in the legions and 
Roman citizens maintained their morale. 


When morale dropped, under a weak 
emperor, the barbarians surged in. Then 
morale would rise under a Trajan or a 
Hadrian and Rome would re-establish 
itself. But it finally weakened, declined, 
and fell. We have that problem facing us 
in most urgent form; and I hope that all 
Teachers College, including the Citizen- 
ship Education Project, will study it in 
all its aspects and prepare our students 
each to do his part in the great national 
campaign that I am confident we must 
have. 

So much for our assessment of the 
future. At least we can take comfort in 
the fact that other people in other times 
faced problems much like our own and 
by their courage, resolution, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice met and solved the prob- 
lems of their own day. We can do like- 
wise. We need not despair nor need we 
be afraid. If our best judgment indicates 
that little happiness or comfort awaits 
us, at least we can foresee years of ex- 
traordinary opportunity for the highest 
type of professional service. Certainly 
our society is in a period of change. 
Education cannot remain as we have 
known it. Profound alterations are in 
the making and we shall have to devise 
new patterns and methods. The premium 
will be upon administrative flexibility and 
willingness to adjust. 

As I wrote the students of Teachers 
College last winter, on the walls of Pas- 
teur’s laboratory in the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris, one can still read 
the words courage et confiance. The 
leaders of 1970 will be those who in 1951 
marched with steady tread into the 
future with courage and confidence. 
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A? nation we are growing older. Ac- 


cording to the 1950 census the num- 
ber of people i in our population sixty-five 
years of age and over is 12.3 million. It 
is estimated that this number will grow 
to 15 million by 1960 and to 20 million 
by 1975. The increase in the proportion 
and number of older adults in the popu- 
lation has intensified our concern for 
further understanding of the adult. So- 
ciety recognizes and accepts the facts 
about the physical changes of aging but 
has not recognized fully the economic 
implications and the social and psycho- 
logical consequences of such aging. The 
lessened opportunities for gainful em- 
ployment, the need to live on a reduced 
income, the decreased size of the house- 
hold owing to the dispersion of the 
family now grown up, widowhood, death 
of contemporaries, gradual or sudden 
loss of health, the time and energy costs 
of traveling or carrying on a hobby— 
all these and many more problems ‘de- 
mand adjustment. Some adults can make 
such adjustments with great flexibility 
but many others use habitual modes of 
responding. Knowledge of adults’ at- 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


titudes toward growing older and of 
their adjustment to the consequences of 
aging would make it possible to help 
them anticipate and prepare for the 
stresses that occur in aging. 

During the past year a beginning has 
been made toward sy stematically assem- 
bling a body of information about the 
maturing adult by focusing studies upon 
the adult’s attitude toward retirement, 
and upon the attitudes of young people 
toward the old and of old people toward 
themselves.* 


ATTITUDES 
PEOPLE 


TOWARD OLD 
AND OLDER WORKERS 


In our culture, with its emphasis on 
youth and speed, old people are expected 


* These studies have been conducted coopera- 
tively by the Institute of Adult Education and 
the Institute of Psychological Research. Dr. 
Jacob Tuckman, Research Associate in the In- 
stitute of Adult Education, and Professor Irving 
Lorge, Executive Officer of the Institute of 
Psychological Research, have collaborated in 
preparing a series of articles for publication or 
for presentation at various national conferences, 
which give detailed reports of the progress and 
findings of the case study of the aging during 
the current year. The series of articles will be 
published in various journals during 1952. 
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to give up gainful employment, to with- 
draw from participation in civic and 
social activities and to be content to live 
out their lives without recognition of 
their capacities, abilities, needs, and 
drives. These cultural expectations of the 
decreasingly active role of old people in 
our social and industrial life lead to er- 
roneous ideas and stereotypes about old 
age. 

The attitudes of several groups, differ- 
ing in age and educational background, 
toward old age were investigated as 
measured by their agreement or disagree- 
ment with statements about old people. 
The questionnaire used in the investi- 
gation consisted of 137 statements dealing 
with such areas as physical change, per- 
sonality characteristics and adjustment 
(including personality disintegration), 
conservatism and resistance to change, 
family relationships, activities and in- 
terests, insecurity, and attitude toward 
the future. 

For some of these statements there is 
a valid basis; for others the evidence is 
sketchy and inconclusive; for the ma- 
jority, experimental evidence is com- 
pletely lacking. It is true that visual and 
auditory acuity, physical strength, and re- 
action time reach a peak comparatively 
early in life and then show a slow but 
steady decline with age. While there is 
no doubt that the individual slows up 
physiologically as he grows older, there 
is little evidence to support generaliza- 
tions about changes in mental function- 
ing. In his investigation of adult learning 
Thorndike indicated that there was a 
loss of about 1 per cent a year in learning 
efficiency of subjects between the ages of 
twenty ‘and forty. We do not know, 
however, to what extent these small 
losses in learning efficiency may be due 
to the lack of motivation of adults to 
learning material developed in the psy- 
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chological laboratory. Studies of the 
mental functioning of the adult suggest a 
steady decline of intelligence test scores 
with age, mostly, however, on speed 
rather than on power tests. These studies 
fail to take into account the unfamiliarity 
of the older subject with the testing 
situation, the differences in educational 
experiences, and the fact that tests de- 
veloped and standardized on younger 
subjects may be of questionable validity 
when used on older subjects. 

There is even less evidence to sup- 
port generalizations about the personality 
makeup and adjustment problems as- 
sociated with aging. The information 
available in these areas is based on scores 
of standardized adjustment inventories or 
on observations made by psychiatrists on 
individuals who have had to seek help 
because of difficulty in making a satis- 
factory adjustment, or on individuals liv- 
ing in institutions because they have not 
been able to function adequately without 
institutional guidance and_ protection. 
The inapplicability of norms based on 
the adjustment of younger subjects to 
the performance of older subjects, the 
difficulty of obtaining representative sam- 
ples of older adults, and the lack of 
recognition of differences in cultural 
background and experience make it ex- 
tremely hazardous in view of the present 
meager knowledge about old people to 
generalize on their social and psycho- 
logical problems. 

It was found that graduate students 
agree to a considerable extent with the 
misconceptions and stereotypes about old 
people. The responses of this student 
group revealed no significant sex or age 
differences in the attitudes toward old 
people. The agreement of the group with 
the erroneous ideas about old people is 
even more significant when it is con- 
sidered that the subjects were sophisti- 
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cated young adults (average age 30.9 
years), many of whom had a good 
grounding in psychology, presumably 
were well-acquainted with the psy- 
chology of individual differences, and 
showed sufficient interest in the prob- 
lems of the older adult to register for a 
course in this area. It is obvious that the 
responses of these graduate students were 
based on a limited knowledge of the 
aging process obtained through ob- 
servations of parents, relatives, or older 
acquaintances or through observations of 
their own aging and not on any experi- 
mental evidence. The responses indicated 
that old age was looked upon as a period 
characterized by economic insecurity, 
loneliness, poor health, resistance to 
change, and failing physical and mental 
powers. 

The completion of a course on the 
aging process has little effect on the at- 
titudes held by graduate students. A retest 
of the group mentioned above by a 
shorter questionnaire, consisting of state- 
ments selected from the original ques- 
tionnaire, showed that while certain 
shifts occurred (such as the leveling off 
of age and sex differences in response to 
particular items), the data indicated that, 
if anything, the erroneous ideas and 
stereotypes about old people were re- 
inforced and that they were accepted 
most readily by the group over thirty 
years of age. 

Similar findings were obtained with 
older subjects, 60 to 88 years of age. 
Three groups were compared: a group 
living in the community, a group living 
in the traditional type of institution for 
the aged, and an intermediate group liv- 
ing in an apartment house, which serves 
to bridge the gap between community 
and institutional living. These three 
groups were compared to determine 
whether as individuals become less able 


to cope with day-to-day problems of 
community living they subscribe more to 
the misconceptions and stereotypes about 
old people. It was found that they do. 
The apartment house group accepted 
these misconceptions more than the 
community group; the institutional popu- 
lation more than the apartment house 
group. There was greater difference 
between the institutional and non- 
institutional groups on statements dealing 
with physical decline, insecurity, per- 
sonality characteristics, mental deteriora- 
tion, financial matters, interference, and 
conservatism. There was less difference 
between these groups on_ statements 
about activities and interests, sex, best 
time of life, cleanliness, family relation- 
ships, and attitude toward the future. 
This is not surprising, since statements in 
the former areas are of greater impor- 
tance in determining the ability of in- 
dividuals to function adequately in the 
community. 

Differences between these three older 
age populations in accepting the stereo- 
types about old people stem not only 
from the acceptance of the cultural ex- 
pectations about the role and activities 
of old people but also from the realiza- 
tion and acceptance of these statements 
as applied to themselves. The data sug- 
gest that the individual who agreed, for 
example, that old people are better off in 
homes for the aged, are hard to get along 
with, like to gossip, are grouchy, repeat 
themselves in conversation, usually live 
with their children—statements which 
most sharply differentiate the community 
from the combined apartment house and 
institutional populations—did so because 
this appeared to him to be characteristic 
of his associates and was characteristic 
of himself. 

In a study of the attitudes of sopho- 
more college students and both of their 
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ents, it was found that there was con- 
siderable similarity between the attitudes 
of parents and children toward old 
people, although the relationship was far 
from perfect. The data suggest that the 
similarity of attitudes between parents 
and between parents and children is re- 
lated to the home environment. 

Attitudes toward older workers of the 
groups described above were also investi- 
gated as measured by their agreement or 
disagreement with a series of 51 state- 
ments covering physical change, mental 
functioning, resistance to change, re- 
action to criticism, attitude toward the 
future, attitude toward the job, and so 
forth. For most of these statements sup- 
porting evidence is not available, al- 
though a body of opinion exists to 
indicate that older workers are unable to 
work under younger supervisors, resist 
changes in work methods or practices, 
the introduction of new machinery, and 
are difficult to work with. In general the 
findings indicated that the attitudes of 
the several groups toward the older 
worker are similar to the attitudes they 
have toward old people. 

These attitudinal studies indicate that 
old people and older workers are living 
in a social climate which is not condu- 
cive to feelings of adequacy, usefulness, 
security, and good adjustment in their 
later years. These studies suggest that 
there is a real need for more objective 
data to prove or disprove the prejudices 
and misconceptions about the abilities 
and physical and personality characteris- 
tics of old people and older workers. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD 
RETIREMENT 
The major undertaking during the past 
year was a study of attitudes toward 
retirement of a sample of members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
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Union. This study, undertaken at the 
request of the Cloak Joint Board of the 
ILGWU and conducted in cooperation 
with the union and with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, is an excellent example 
of teamwork among a union, a govern- 
ment agency, and a university on a 
socially significant problem. The union 
assumed responsibility for getting its 
members to understand the purposes of 
the study and to cooperate in it, for the 
selection of the sample, for the mechanics 
of scheduling, for publicity, and for in- 
itiating contact with the Federal Security 
Agency for assistance with the inter- 
viewing. The union also made available 
$1,000 to meet some of the costs of the 
study. The Federal Security Agency co- 
operated by assigning 25 skilled inter- 
viewers on a full-time basis for a period 
exceeding two weeks, and by processing 
the data. The Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation planned the study, developed 
interviewing schedules based on pilot 
interviews with union members and em- 
ployees in other industries, trained the 
interviewers, planned the analysis of the 
data, and is responsible for a final report 
including recommendations for future 
programming. 

The study was planned to deal with 
union members fifty-five years of age 
and over. Three groups were inter- 
viewed: those still working, those who 
had applied for retirement, and those 
who were already retired on a union 
pension. A total of 660 union members 
were interviewed—372 at the union 
headquarters and 288 in their own 
homes. The case study schedule covered 
attitudes toward retirement, reactions to 
physical changes with age, preparation 
for retirement, attitude of husband or 
wife and children toward the member’s 
retirement, major interests, retirement 
plans, attitude toward a union center for 
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retired members, impact of the member’s 
retirement upon the wife or other family 
members. The home case studies were 
conducted to provide a more revealing 
picture of the family relationships. The 
case material will be supplemented by 
all available medical information for the 
respondents. Since the ILGWU member- 
ship is a highly selected group, the study 
will be supplemented by interviews w ith 
400 OF 500 more representative adults. 

A superficial analysis of the case 
studies suggests that the individual looks 
upon retirement primarily as a conse- 
quent of illness or other misfortune. This 
negative reaction to retirement is un- 
doubtedly indicative of the attitude of 
our culture toward age, with the result 
that the worker accepts the cultural 
stereotypes for his own aging and views 
the future with misgiving. There is a 
strong suggestion in our case studies that 
adjustment in later maturity and retire- 
ment is an accentuation of the kind of 
adjustment the individual has made as a 
youth, a young adult, or a middle-aged 
adult. If this interpretation is correct, 
then it follows that it is essential to help 
the younger adult develop patterns of 
adjustment which will aid him in pre- 
paring for the stresses of later maturity. 


SUGGESTED FURTHER RESEARCH, 
INSTRUCTION, AND SERVICES 


I. A Continuing Research Program 


Since there is a strong suggestion that 
the adjustment of the individual after 
fifty-five years of age is a reflection of 
the kind of adjustment he made before 
fifty-five, it is obvious that there is a need 
to study the middle years, an area of 
aging which has received minimal at- 
tention not only from _ psychologists, 
sociologists and educators, but from all 
groups interested in the problem of 


aging. The adult in the middle years 
offers the possibility of a more fruitful 
approach to our understanding of the 
older person because he is not so far re- 
moved from later maturity as to be 
unconcerned with the problem and yet is 
not so close to it that anxiety feelings 
have begun to develop. 

A genetic study should be undertaken 
with adults varying in developmental 
background and intellectual ability, be- 
ginning at age forty-five and extending 
over a period of five or, preferably, ten 
years. The genetic study might include 
such groups as: a random population 
group originally studied by Thorndike 
in 1922 and followed up periodically un- 
til 1941, an intellectually gifted group, 
and a group which had been reared in 
orphan asylums or foster homes. 

A study of this kind would increase 
our knowledge of the psychology of 
human development. Intellectual changes, 
attitudinal changes in relation to value 
system dev elopment, learning, considera- 
tion of educational experiences and 
problems, the effect of these experiences 
on the children, group participation, 
areas of knowledge and ignorance re- 
lated to child care, atomic energy, and 
old age; leisure activities, personality 
characteristics, stress periods, adjustments 
necessary to meet these stress periods, 
and adequacy of the adjustments made 
are some of the factors which should 
be studied. 


Il. Instruction for Changing Attitudes 


The prevailing attitudes of younger 
people toward aging and the aged and 


the attitudes of the aged tow ard them- | 


selves are the result of learning. It is 
important, therefore, to change these at- 
titudes, especially in the young. Emphasis 
should be on the positive aspects of aging 
rather than on the negative, in terms of 
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ability rather than of disability, on 
variability rather than on uniformity of 
the individual. Only in this way can we 
hope to eliminate the orientation that old 
age is always accompanied by physical 
and mental decline. Since preparation for 
the problems and adjustments necessary 
in late maturity must begin in youth and 
continue in the middle years, the re- 
educational program should be carried to 
all age groups in the community. In 
order to accomplish this the following 
needs must be recognized. 

(a) There is a need for adequate in- 
structional materials, including films on 
the aging process suitable for use at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 
The introduction of such material in 
courses in hygiene, social studies, and 
biology, and in study units dealing with 
family relationships may help children 
to understand the aging of their parents 
and relatives and to make adjustments to 
these individuals. It may also stimulate 
them to think about their own maturity. 
In studying the leisure activities of ma- 
ture adults it has been found that the 
skills and hobbies of older people have 
been developed by them by the time 
they were sixteen vears of age. These 
findings suggest the need for early train- 
ing at the elementary and secondary 
school levels to acquaint individuals w ith 
skills that they can use in later years. 

(b) There is a need for developing 
college curricula on aging. A course on 
the maturing adult, in addition to courses 
on childhood and adolescence now being 
offered at the college level, will extend 
the student's knowledge of human de- 
velopment over the entire life span. 

(c) There is a need for instructional 
materials for courses for mature and 
older age groups. Since the individual’s 
reaction to facts on the aging process 
may be deleterious rather than construc- 


tive, the course must be designed to 
help the adult understand his owa aging 
as a natural process, to develop satisfying 
and continuing interests, to improve the 
adult’s outlook on the future, and to 
help him understand and adjust to the 
physical, economic, and psychological 
problems associated with aging. To be 
constructive, a course must involve con- 
siderable experimentation regarding con- 
tent, scope, method of presentation, 
duration of the course and of individual 
sessions, time of day the course should 
be scheduled, optimum size of group, 
special training and qualifications of 
group leaders, methods of creating in- 
terest in the course, and homogeneous or 
heterogeneous age groupings. 


5 


(d) The support of existing agencies 
and organizations in the community 
should be enlisted in helping combat the 
prejudices and erroneous notions about 
old age. The effectiveness of such media 


as lectures, institutes, radio, TV, and 
newspapers should be evaluated. 
Ill. Old-Age Counseling Center 

It is obvious that individuals need 


counseling not only at retirement but at 
earlier periods if they are to accept their 
own aging and be better prepared for 
the adjustment they will have to make in 
later maturity. A counseling center 
should be set up on an experimental 
demonstrational basis to give assistance to 
mature adults in need of help with the 
variety of problems they may have. The 
experience gained in connection with a 
center of this kind should be helpful in 
providing a guide to communities or 
organizations interested in_ establishing 
this type of service and should provide 
answers to the following questions: How 
should the center be organized? What are 
the number and type ‘of operating per- 
sonnel? What is the cost of operation? 
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What services should be offered? What 
therapy should be emphasized? What 
modifications in counseling approach and 
technique are necessary to meet the 
needs of the clientele and what individuals 
can benefit from this type of service? 
What community resources can be effec- 
tively utilized to meet special problems? 
How effective is the service offered? Is 
it possible and/or desirable to charge fees 
for service? 


IV. Training Personnel 


The present shortage of trained per- 
sonnel for work with the older adult will 
be accented as the number of older 
people increases and as services are de- 
veloped for the older person. It is 
important, therefore, that training be 
provided for individuals who plan to 
work with the maturing adult or who are 
presently engaged in such work. The 
training program should be designed to 
meet the needs of future or present per- 
sonnel who will be engaged in vocational 
counseling, personnel work in industry 
and in labor unions, community services, 
the ministry, adult education, extension 
services, recreation, old-age assistance, 
retirement planning, medical and psy- 
chiatric services, nursing, public health, 
and occupational therapy. 


V. Consultant Service to Business and 
Industry 


During the past year the Institute of 
Adult Education conducted a surv ey of 
retirement practices in business and in- 
dustry and in labor unions. The findings 
of these surveys indicated very clearly a 
growing concern with the problems of 


the older worker and with the problems 
of retirement, as well as a program to 
meet this situation. They also indicated 
that corporations and unions could bene- 
fit from a consultant service to help them 
deal with these problems. This is espe- 
cially important since there is a pressing 
need for more effective utilization of the 
older worker to meet the requirements 
of national defense. It would appear that 
the loss of value of the older employee to 
the company is often more the result of 
the concept the employee has of himself 
as an individual who cannot produce or 
advance on the job because of his age 
rather than of actual losses in efficiency 
due to any physiological or mental 
changes that may have occurred. 


CONCLUSION 


We have entered into a fascinating 
study of the mental and emotional 
growth and developmental nature of 
people at an age about which very little 
is known. The studies referred to in this 
article have already revealed much that 
should be of significance to those who 
are preparing for later maturity and to 
those leaders who will attempt to provide 
them with guidance and consultation. 

Essential now are extension and refine- 
ment of these findings, in growth studies 
over a wider population and age-range 
of adults over a longer period of life. 
Experimental development of materials 
and services for relating these findings 
to the education of children and youth, 
as well as of adults, will tend to create a 
social climate in which later maturity 
can be approached with greater confi- 
dence and more pleasurable anticipation. 
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The Need for a Great Education’ 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I 


W‘: live today in deeply troubled 
times. For a generation now we 
in America have felt ourselves living in a 
world increasingly strange and even ter- 
rifying. We have known an endless suc- 
cession of crises at home and abroad. 
We have watched tragedy compounding 
tragedy in ever-mounting fury. We have 
seen our seemingly well-founded hopes 
ground under the heel of events. The 
solid verities and certainties of the nine- 
teenth century seem to have vanished. 
Nothing appears to be secure and endur- 
ing. Social institutions, human relations, 
value systems, and conceptions of life 
and destiny are in flux. Thoughtful men 
and women everywhere are anxious and 
fearful about the future. After a retreat 
of centuries despotism is on the march 
again. 

We have experienced a great eco- 
nomic disaster at home. At the very 
moment when our political and industrial 
leaders confidently predicted an endur- 
ing and rising prosperity for an unlimited 
future under an economic system found- 
ed on the laws of nature, we were 
struck by an economic depression that 
rocked the foundations of the Repub- 
lic. The marketing structure collapsed, 


*This is the opening chapter of Education 
and Civilization in America, a book by Dr. 
Counts which will be published soon b- the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College: 
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banks, shops, and factories closed, farms 
turned backward toward self-sufficiency, 
wheels of transport stopped turning, life- 
time savings were wiped out, twelve to 
fifteen million workers lost their jobs, 
the total national income was reduced 
by half, and rich and poor alike were 
gripped by fear. In response to the 
general distress revolutionary doctrines 
spread through the land and embryonic 
dictators on European models appeared 
in America. In spite of heroic measures 
taken by the federal government the 
crisis continued in more or less aggra- 
vated form down to the opening of 
the Second World War. This trau- 
matic experience tempered somewhat the 
traditional optimism of the American 
democracy. 

We have participated in two great 
wars beyond our borders in a single 
generation. In both cases the catastrophe 
was generally unforeseen by our people 
and found us unprepared both materially 
and spiritually for the struggle. In both 
cases we proclaimed our neutrality at 
the beginning and hoped to stand on the 
side lines and watch from afar the spec- 
tacle of the death grapple of nations. In 
the first of these wars we saw our young 
men die by thousands on the battlefields 
of Europe and in the surrounding seas. 
In the second we saw them die by tens of 
thousands in the most distant regions of 
the earth, on the land, in the air, and in 
the water, in the prison camps and on 
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the death marches of Germany and 
Japan. After the end of the first conflict 
we resolved that never again would we 
be drawn into a struggle beyond the 
protecting oceans. Yet, the second war 
had scarcely started before we found 
ourselves deeply concerned over the out- 
come and threw our weight into the 
scales. In both we contributed without 
stint of our blood and treasure to the 
achievement of victory. In both also the 
might of our arms and industry probably 
decided the issue of battle. Today we 
fear the coming of a third war that 
might well destroy democratic civiliza- 
tion everywhere and push mankind as 
a whole back toward barbarism. 

We have witnessed revolutions and 
counterrevolutions in both hemispheres. 
Indeed these violent social convulsions 
have followed one another so rapidly 
that only the student would dare attempt 
to list them. The ancient and autocratic 
systems of central and eastern Europe 
—- toward the close of the First 

Norld War. In Russia a revolution, un- 
bit in depth and scope, destroyed 
the old regime and _ proclaimed itself 
the spearhead of a world-wide move- 
ment dedicated to “the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions” 
and the establishment of the reign of 
socialism throughout the earth—a revolu- 
tion against private property, the family, 
the church, and the national state. The 
response of the great capitalistic powers, 
whether democratic or autocratic, was 
naturally fearful and hostile. A half- 
hearted effort was made to destroy the 
new Soviet state by force of arms. This 
failing, movements of a counterrevolu- 
tionary nature appeared in many countries 
and developed great strength wherever 
the revolutionary forces seriously threat- 
ened the existing order. Appealing to 
tradition, supported by privileged ele- 


ments, and organizing the middle classes, 
these movements triumphed in Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and several other coun- 
tries. Out of the revolutions and counter- 
revolutions of the period emerged the 
totalitarian state with its party dictator- 
ship, its regimentation of the mind, its 
forced labor camps, and its ruthless sup- 
pression of all democratic liberties. We 
have seen millions of oppressed people 
turn with apparent enthusiasm to despot- 
ism as a way out of difficulties and 
insecurity. Indeed, we have seen frus- 
trated and idealistic youth from our own 
midst enter the ranks of Soviet espionage 
and deliberately betray their native land. 

We have witnessed a degeneration of 
morals and a calculated revival of bar- 
barism. In the totalitarian states, whether 
Fascist or Communist, brute power has 
been used without mercy and without 
restraint to break the will of peoples and 
to convert the individual into an automa- 
ton. The glorification of the lie, the 
refinement of human torture, and the 
practice of political murder on a vast 
scale have been developed into powerful 
instruments of rule. The sadistic impulses 
of the degenerate have been harnessed to 
the aims of dictatorship. In the name 
of. race superiority the systematic ex- 
termination of a great people has been 
attempted. It is estimated that in the 
course of the Second World War the 
German Nazis put to death five or six 
million Jews, simply because they were 
Jews. The horrors of Buchenwald, Da- 
chau, and Auschwitz, though thoroughly 
documented, remain incredible. A British 
parliamentary commission after visiting 
these camps reported with restraint and 
discrimination that they constituted the 


lowest point in moral degradation yet | 


reached by the human race. And since 
the war the Soviet leaders have “liqu 
dated” several minor nationalities by 
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“resettlement” in other parts of the 
Union on the charge of having been in- 
sufficiently loyal during the war. They 
have also removed millions from the 
Baltic States and other territories along 
the western border. Thus they have fol- 
lowed the example of the Nazis in adding 
genocide to their arsenal of political 
weapons. And they seem to have sur- 
assed their wartime adversary in the 
number of men and women condemned 
to forced labor.* 

In the waging of war this process of 
moral degeneration seems to reach i 
climax. Our times have seen the develop- 
ment of the conception of total war— 
war in which there are no noncombat- 
ants, in which men, women, and children 
are all engaged, in which merchant ships 
are sunk without warning and whole 
cities are reduced to rubble and lacerated 
flesh by a deluge of bombs from the sky. 
Our times have also seen the revival of 
the conc ar 
designed so to weaken and mutilate a 
people that it “may never rise again.” To 
the Nazi dictatorship or the Japanese 
military caste a war should be decisive in 
the ultimate sense, in the sense that it 
should never have to be waged twice, in 
the sense that ancient Rome concluded 
her third war with Carthage—Delenda 
est Carthago. The conception of a com- 
mon humanity is regarded as a form of 
weakness. Perhaps the greatest tragedy 
of our tragic age is the fact that the god- 
like power of the machine, fruit of our 
highest genius, has been turned to death 
and destruction. And we are now fever- 
ishly engaged in the creation of the 
“hell-bomb”—a bomb calculated to pos- 
sess when “perfected” one thousand times 
the destructive might of the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


1See Victor Gollancz. 
Values (London, 1946). 





Our Threatened 


II 


We have come to the end of an era. 
All peoples are living in a period of most 
profound social and cultural transition. 
We in America have come to the end of 
an age that began with the first settle- 
ments along the Atlantic seaboard in the 
early decades of the seventeenth century. 
Even the great events that attended first 
the founding and later the preservation 
of the Republic were less disturbing and 
explosive than those that beat upon us 
today. Both in our domestic affairs and 
in our relations with the rest of the world 
we are confronted with new conditions, 
new dangers, and new possibilities. “The 
decade of the nineties,” writes Henry 
Steele Commager, “is the watershed of 
American history” —a watershed between 
an “America predominantly agricultural” 
and an “America predominantly urban 
and industrial.” ? 

With great reluctance and many mis- 
givings we seem to be abandoning our 
traditional policy of national isolation. 
Although we were never isolated in any 
complete sense from the Old World, the 
great oceans east and west served for 
almost three centuries as powerful bar- 
riers against successful aggression from 
Europe and Asia. In his Farewell Address 
in 1796 Washington warned against 
forming “permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world” and en- 
tangling “our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of. European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humor, or caprice.” A little more 
than a generation later Alexis de Toc- 
queville placed second among the ten 
‘causes” of the success of our democracy 
“geographical position—no_ neighbors.” 
For a century thereafter we nurtured and 
cherished the faith that, if we but culti- 


?Henry Steele Commager, The American 
Mind (New Haven, 1950), p- 41. 
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vated our own garden, we could live in 
safety behind the ramparts provided by 
nature. But the conquests of space, ac- 
companied by an ever-growing physical 
integration of the world, have gradually 
undermined the historical foundations of 
the policy of isolation. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, as a phase of the 
struggle with Spain, we seized by force 
of arms island territories on the far 
side of the globe. In 1917 and again in 
1941 we were drawn into world conflicts 
against our hopes and _ expectations. 
Our decision in 1945 to join a world 
organization of nations appears to have 
put the final seal on the epoch that opened 
in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Today we are exposed to every 
storm that sweeps the earth. 

We have become the first power on 
the planet. We began our national career 
one hundred and seventy years ago as a 
feeble outpost of European civilization. 
The great military states of the Old 
World were little concerned over our 
policies and actions. Our weight in the 
affairs of nations, except as they might 
involve the fate of North America, was 
not seriously regarded. Today we stand 
before the world as the mightiest state 
of all history. The total production of 
American industry equals approximately 
that of the rest of the world. Our output 
of munitions of war following Pearl Har- 
bor was perfectly fantastic and made us 
in truth “the arsenal of democracy.” 
Without it the Axis powers would never 
have been vanquished and the whole 
earth might have fallen under the domi- 
nation of military tyranny. Our power is 
so great that what we do or fail to do 
will affect profoundly the course of his- 
tory during the critical years ahead. 
Without our agriculture millions will 
die who otherwise would live. Without 
our trade based on full production the 


economy of the world will be depressed, 
Without our technical assistance indus- 
trially backward countries will be re- 
tarded in their efforts to raise standards 
of living. Without our vigorous, sus- 
tained, and informed support the world 
organization now in its infancy is cer- 
tain to perish. Unfortunately, our under- 
standing and sense of responsibility still 
lag behind our strength.* 

We have conquered the problem of 
producing goods and services. For the 
first time in history, here on the conti- 
nent of North America, man is tech- 
nically capable of producing in abun- 
dance all things necessary to a life of 
material happiness. This is no longer a 
matter of speculation and wishful think- 
ing. 

Beginning in 1921 with a report en- 
titled Waste in Industry, prepared by a 
committee of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, a number of care- 
ful studies of the productive capacity of 
our economy were made during the 
period between the wars by competent 
scholars. All of these studies showed that 
our actual production, even in the most 
prosperous years, fell far below what was 
technically possible. It remained for the 
Second World War, however, to demon- 
strate the truth of the most optimistic 
conclusions of the investigators. The 
opening of the conflict found us still 
struggling with the depression which had 
started ten years before. But as orders for 
war goods poured in, first from foreign 
governments and then from our own, idle 
men and machines were put to work, 
new plants were built, and the produc- 
tion rate rose rapidly to fantastic heights. 
By 1944, with some twelve million of our 
most vigorous men and women engaged 
in the military services, the total pro- 


3See Hanson W. Baldwin, The Price of 
Power (New York, 1947). 
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duction was approximately twice that of 
the best peacetime years. Fred M. Vin- 
son, as he wrestled with problems of the 
postwar economy, observed that the 
American people face the “predicament” 
of having to live fifty per cent better 
than ever before. Man’s ancient dream 
of a world of material abundance is now 
within our grasp, if we can only solve 
successfully the social and political prob- 
lems of peace and distribution. Today 
our total national income stands at ap- 
proximately three hundred billion dollars 
annually. 

We are entering a new age in our his- 
tory and in the history of mankind. The 
crises, wars, and revolutions of our time, 
as well as the conquests of space, the ad- 
vance of the machine, and the fabulous 
power of our economy, are for the most 
part but evidences of the release of 
mighty new forces that are transforming 
the very foundations of our existence 
—science and technology. These new 
forces, Operating in the context of in- 
herited ideas, institutions, and practices, 
are carrying us swiftly either from one 
order of civilization to another or to catas- 
trophe. Already they have changed be- 
yond recognition the material bases of 
our old way of life. We must assume that 
in the course of time they will affect pro- 
foundly our entire civilization, even our 
moral ideas, our view of the universe, 
and our conception of human destiny. 

Our troubles are due largely to the 
fact that the times are out-of-joint. We 
stand between two civilizations—one that 
is passing away and another that is in 
birth. We stand between the agrarian 
and mercantile civilization of our an- 
cestors and a strange and as yet undefined 
industrial civilization in which our chil- 
dren will live. It was in the former, with 
its small enterprises, its great distances, 
its little neighborhoods, its face-to-face 


relationships, its dependence on human 
energy, and its economy of scarcity that 
our social ideas and institutions were 
molded. Our minds, formed largely in 
the earlier age, are scarcely equipped to 
perform the heavy creative, organizing, 
and managerial labors which the march 
of events has thrust upon us. We are 
not yet prepared intellectually and mor- 
ally to live in an age in which science 
and technology seem to be moving in- 
exorably from one department of life to 
another. Our old self-contained agrarian 
civilization has been annihilated, but the 
sense of that civilization persists in the 
minds of our people. As the distinguished 
English archaeologist, Stanley Casson, 
observed fifteen years ago in his review 
of the long human adventure: “When 
his practical inventiveness ran ahead of 
his moral consciousness and social organi- 
zation, then man has equally faced de- 
struction. Perhaps today we are in this 
stage.” * 

We of the present and the im- 
mediately succeeding generation must 
decide what elements of our heritage can 
and should be preserved in the new 
world that is taking shape in our time. 
Some of those elements will have to go, 
simply because they cannot live under 
the strange conditions of industrial civili- 
zation. Others—the product of igno- 
rance, bigotry, and brute power—we 
would like to abandon and forget. Then 
there are others, the fruit of centuries of 
toil and struggle, thought and aspiration, 
which are beyond price and constitute 
the very essence of humane and civilized 
life. How to preserve these is a major 
task of our generation. But as we regard 
our heritage with an appraising eye we 
must also set our faces resolutely toward 
the future and grapple fearlessly and im- 


*Stanley Casson, Progress and Catastrophe 
(London and New York, 1937), p. 19. 
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aginatively with the problems of the new 
age. 

The task of coming to terms with the 
advancing forces of industrial civilization 
is urgent. Time does not wait. The proc- 
ess of change, shaken by ever-deepening 
crisis, moves with bew ildering speed. Be- 
fore learning how to live well in our 
yesterdays we find ourselves thrust in- 
eluctably i into our todays and tomorrows. 
Also, we in America must realize, as we 
have never realized before, that we do 
not inherit the earth alone. For more 
than a generation now the entire world 
has been in a deeply disturbed condition. 
The old order, the order of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, is passing 
away. Powerful revolutionary and coun- 
terrevolutionary movements, as we have 
noted, have been engaged in a ruthless 
struggle for mastery. ‘The recent war 
itself was a phase of this struggle. But our 
troubles continue even though the Axis 
powers were vanquished six years ago. 
In fact the whole free world today con- 
fronts an adversary far surpassing in 
potential might the combined strength of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, equally ag- 
gressive and probably more patient and 
determined. Also it faces anew the con- 
ditions out of which dictatorship came, 
and will come, if those conditions are 
allowed to persist. In their relations with 
the East the free peoples of the West are 
today reaping the bitter harvest of the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
for the weak are becoming strong. Unless 
those who love freedom also love justice 
and are prepared to move swiftly and 
surely to correct the mistakes of the past, 
they may find themselves outmaneuv ered 
by Russian Communism, a resurgent 
Fascism, or some new form of totalitar- 
ianism yet to appear. Already in some of 
the free states of Europe the elections 
suggest that peoples may follow again 


the disastrous course of the period be- 
tween the wars, forsaking the way of 
liberty and seeking security in the 
promises of the extreme “left” or the 
extreme “right.” 


We are challenged today by the rise 
of “popular despotisms.” Our priceless 
heritage of individual liberty and our 
tradition of popular rule through demo- 
cratic processes are in grave peril. The 
threat comes from deep-seated troubles 
throughout the world and from com- 
peting conceptions of life and society 
thrown up by revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary movements of the age. Our 
social and political system, to be sure, 
aroused from the day of its birth the 
hostility of the autocracies and despot- 
isms of the Old World. But we generally 
regarded these adversaries as survivals 
from the past and destined to be swept 
aside by the spread of enlightenment and 
the irresistible struggle for the emanci- 
pation of the human race. America was 
the “haven of refuge” for the oppressed 
and the “land of the free” for all who 
could reach her shores. We were certain 
that history itself was working on our 
side and that our political ideas in their 
essence would triumph everywhere. For 
generations this view was w ‘idely shared 
by exploited classes and idealistic ele- 
ments of the countries of Europe. 

With the opening of the twentieth 
century those hopes appeared to be on 
the way to fulfillment. Autocratic and 
despotic governments were increasingly 
on the defensive. In the Orient, as well 
as in the Americas and Europe, monarchs 
were being overthrown or shorn of their 
powers, republican institutions were be- 
ing established, and popular rights and 
liberties were being guaranteed by the 
laws. Human freedom seemed clearly to 
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be on the road to universal victory. Con- 
sequently, at least to most Americans, 
the crumbling of the Romanov, Haps- 
burg, and Hohenzollern dynasties to- 
ward the end of the First World War 
demonstrated that the conflict had been 
in reality a “war to make the world safe 
for democracy.” Few indeed foresaw 
that amid the ruins of these ancient 
autocracies would arise new despotisms 
which would far surpass in tyranny the 
regimes they displaced. 

The optimism of the early years of 
the present century was clearly expressed 
by J. B. Bury in his A History of Free- 
dom of Thought, published in 1913. Near 
the close of this volume the noted Eng- 
lish historian and political philosopher 
put into words the prevailing sentiment 
of the wise and good men of his age. 
“The struggle of reason against author- 
ity,’ he wrote, “has ended in what 
appears to be a decisive and permanent 
victory for liberty. In the most civilized 
and progressive countries, freedom of 
discussion is recognized as a fundamental 
principle.”* William C. Bullitt looking 
backward in 1946 pointed to the “early 
morning atmosphere in which men lived 
in that age which is separated from 
today by so few years but by such 
mountainous and disastrous events.” After 
noting the abolition of human slavery 
and the general advance of free institu- 
tions, he observed: “Mutual trust was so 
great among civilized nations that pass- 
ports were not required anywhere in the 
world except in four backward countries 
—Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria and Japan. 
Barriers to international trade were low, 
and currency restrictions did not exist. 
Five European nations, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Greece, indeed, 


5J. B. Bury, A History of Freedom of 
Thought (London and New York, 1913), pp. 
248-49. 


had made their coined monies 
changeable.” ® 

At the time, men were living in the 
afterglow of the hopes of the nineteenth 
century, and the great convulsions which 
were to make a shambles of the world 
lay in the future. The First World War 
and the Second were scarcely remote 
possibilities, the term “Bolshevik” was 
known only to a small circle of revolu- 
tionaries, and the word “Fascism” was 
yet to be coined. Reasonable men could 
still affirm the faith expressed by Victor 
Hugo in an address at the Workmen’s 
Congress in Marseilles in 1879: “In the 
twentieth century war will be dead, the 
scaffold will be dead, hatred will be dead, 
royalty will be dead, frontier boundaries 
will be dead, dogmas will be dead; man 
will live. He will possess something 
higher than all these—a great country, 
the whole earth, and a great hope, the 
whole heaven. . . . Let us salute it, this 
beautiful twentieth century which will 
possess our children, which our children 
will possess.” * 

When the long-expected Russian revo- 
lution broke in March, 1917, the entire 
free world rejoiced. In those days, be- 
fore the contemporary totalitarian state 
had appeared in any one of its several 
forms, we assumed without question that 
the Russian people would inevitably es- 
tablish a regime of popular rule based on 
constitutional guarantees. Even after the 
Provisional Government was overthrown 
and the Constituent Assembly dispersed 
by force of arms in November, 1917, and 
January, 1918, few could foresee that 
the Bolsheviks were destined to continue 
and even strengthen the harshest tra- 
ditions of Russian absolutism. 


inter- 


We were 


® William C. Bullitt, The Great Globe Itself 
(New York, 1946), pp. 163-64. 

7Frances A. Shaw, Victor Hugo; His Life 
and Works, from the French of Alfred Barbou 
(Chicago, 1881), p. 191. 
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still comforted by the illusion of our 
childhood that human liberty was ad- 
vancing everywhere and that all roads 
were leading to democracy. 

Under the banners of the Marxian 
doctrines of international revolutionary 
socialism the Bolsheviks proclaimed that 
they and they alone were destined to 
bring salvation to mankind. And on those 
banners they inscribed the great promises 
of Marxism which millions in this age 
crave to hear—the promise of the abo- 
lition of the exploitation of man by man 
through the establishment of socialism, 
the promise of the abolition of the ex- 
ploitation of one race or people by 
another through the triumph of the 
“workers of the world,” and the promise 
of the abolition of war through the over- 
throw of capitalism and the launching of 
a universal republic of labor. 

Professedly to achieve these goals they 
established an all-embracing and ruth- 
less dictatorship at home, launched the 
Third International abroad, declared war 
on the “system of capitalism” throughout 
the earth, and proclaimed the imminence 
of the world revolution. The immediate 
response in a number of countries, as we 
have noted, was a counterrevolutionary 
movement which went by various names 
—Fascism, National Socialism, Fa- 
langism, or some other—and which bor- 
rowed heavily from the methods and 
morals of Bolshevism. The result was the 
Second World War, which destroyed the 
counterrevolutionary foes of the Russian 
Communists and left the “men of the 
Kremlin” in a vastly strengthened posi- 
tion. 

In the meantime, under the impact of 
domestic and world forces and under the 
iron dictatorship of Stalin, Communism 
itself has moved far from its revolution- 
ary professions. Beginning as an inter- 
national movement with headquarters in 


Moscow, it has become wholly a Russian 
movement with branches and agents in 
other countries. Today it constitutes a 
strange synthesis of Marxian philosophy, 
Russian expansionism, Russian absolut- 
ism, Russian Messianism, and Russian 
revolutionary doctrines. In a word, the 
members of the Soviet oligarchy see the 
spread of Communism over the earth un- 
der the inspired direction of Moscow 
and through the extension of Russian 
power. Like the Slavophils of the nine- 
teenth century, they believe that Great 
Russia is destined to bring salvation to 
all mankind. And this is to be done under 
the charismatic leadership of Stalin—the 
“leader of the toiling masses” of the earth 
and the “greatest man of all ages.” Their 
unparalleled triumphs during and follow- 
ing the war in extending their dominion 
in Europe and Asia confirm these men 
in their doctrines. They are profoundly 
convinced that, in the words of Molotov, 
“all roads today lead to Communism.” 
We must realize that we are faced 
with a fact and not a theory. The liberal 
and democratic forces of the world are 
under relentless and pitiless attack by 
a small band of men who within a single 
generation have extended their sway 
over approximately one-third of the 
human race and who believe with the 
dogmatism of religious conviction that 
the invincible forces of history are work- 
ing on their side. Through the All-Union 
Communist Party, organized like a politi- 
cal army and assisted by the Communist 
Parties of other countries, the high com- 
mand in Moscow rules the Soviet peoples 
and directs the struggle to vanquish the 
free nations of the earth. The fact that 
Stalin and his associates appeal for sup- 
port in terms of the “great promises” 
of the revolution still deceives millions 
in many parts of the world. Yet the 
evidence is long since conclusive that 
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Russian Communism is profoundly re- 
actionary in essence and is now engaged 
in an imperialistic drive that dwarfs the 
imperialisms of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Wherever it goes it 
destroys the last vestige of individual 
freedom and subjects men to a tyranny 
far more terrifying than that of the worst 
of the tsars. So long as Communism con- 
tinues on its present aggressive course, 
free men can breathe easily nowhere in 
the world. 

Bertrand Russell, one of the clearest 
minds of our time and a close student of 
the course of Soviet policy since 1917, 
has recently endeavored to forecast the 
condition of man following a universal 
triumph of Soviet power. The glorious 
achievements in economy, government, 
education, and science during the past 
several centuries of Western liberalism 
and humanism “will come to an end,” he 
writes. He then proceeds to draw the fol- 
lowing picture: “There will be in every 
part of the world abject poverty, except 
for a small clique of rulers. There will 
be despotism and slavery and forced la- 
bor. There will be cruelty on a scale 
never known before. Men of exceptional 
excellence, whether intellectual or moral, 
will, with a few exceptions, be extirpated. 
Mental life will be weighed down by a 
vast cope of rigid dogma. The bright 
hopes of our time will be extinguished in 
a dark night of obscurantism and large- 
scale torture. It is this issue which our 
age has to face.”* The picture may be 
overdrawn. Yet no wise champion of 
human freedom will assume it to be 
so and thus still his conscience and set 
his mind to rest. Rather will he turn to 
the pages of George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four? and get a view of what 

8The New York Times, Magazine Section, 
Sunday, May 6, 1951, p. 7- 


®*George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four 
(New York, 1949). 
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might transpire in the coming years. 

He might also read the testimony of 
an American businessman, Robert A. 
Vogeler, who was arrested in Budapest 
in 1949, charged with espionage, and 
subjected to torture and solitary con- 
finement for seventeen months. At the 
time of his release he was a broken man, 
incapable of giving a rational account of 
his experiences. After a period of re- 
cuperation in a hospital he thus explained 
“in low, halting speech” his confession 
to acts he had never committed: “You 
can see readily that the incessant ques- 
tioning, the unremitting pressure, the 
malnutrition, the copious stimulants, the 
screaming, shouting, the dead silences, 
the cold and all the other hardships are 
designed to force one to say not truth 
but what they wish to call the truth. 
The mind, the spirit and the body are 
attacked over and over again until the 
will is slowly ground away. The very 
body is forced into league against one’s 
personality. ae 


IV 

We face great tasks in the coming 
years and decades. We can see clearly 
now that the winning of the recent war 
merely gave men another opportunity 
for removing the conditions out of which 
war and tyranny came. A new world is 
being born; a new civilization is being 
built. This we know. But that the new 
world and new civilization will be bet- 
ter than the old is far from certain. All 
we can be sure of is that we shall have 
another opportunity to make them so. If 
we fail, as we did during the period be- 
tween the wars, a generation hence men 
of humane and liberal outlook, if such 
survive, may look back wistfully to the 
nineteenth as the most glorious and 
civilized of all the centuries. The per- 


10 The New York Times, June 9, 1951. 
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formance of several great labors is clearly 
imperative. 

We must achieve a just and durable 
peace. The world has become so small 
and the nations so closely bound to- 
gether that no single country, however 
powerful, can stand apart from a general 
conflict. The fate of each has become 
linked with the fate of all. War and 
peace alike have become indivisible. The 
material and moral costs of war have 
become unbearable. The conflict re- 
cently ended destroyed more than a 
trillion dollars in goods and services and 
between forty and fifty million human 
lives. It also blasted the hopes and maimed 
the bodies and souls of uncounted multi- 
tudes. Another war in a decade or two, 
after the engines of death now in embryo 
are fully matured, might well usher in the 
darkest age of history. Through the 
United Nations the peoples of the world 
are taking the first faltering steps toward 
the creation of a world organization 
capable of establishing and maintaining 
peace with justice on the earth. But if 
this organization is to be successful i 
must achieve sufficient moral support, 
military strength, and efficiency of op- 
eration to halt even the most powerful 
aggressor. It must also possess the re- 
sources to assist underdeveloped coun- 
tries in raising their standards of living, 
achieving economic security, and gaining 
political independence. The American 
people, because of their great strength, 
probably have a heavier responsibility 
than any other for making this daring 
venture successful. Possibly the fateful 
decision to oppose aggression in Korea 
may prove to be the great divide in 
human history that marks the transition 
from the age of war to the age of peace. 
But even if this should prove to be true, 
the struggle to build a world community 
of equal peoples will be long and difficult. 
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We must fashion at home a stable 
economy capable of bringing oppor- 
tunity, security, and well-being to all. 
That the tyrannies of Europe and the 
great war itself came in part out of the 
economic miseries of the people can 
scarcely be questioned. If we should fail 
to solve our own economic problems, if 
we should experience another great de- 
pression, comparable in scope and depth 
to that of the nineteen-thirties, we would 
encourage the advance of Communism in 
the world and we might even witness the 
raising of the banners of the crooked 
cross here in America. Whenever mil- 
lions of ordinary people lose faith 
their institutions, experience a deep sense 
of insecurity and frustration, feel un- 
certain, anxious, and fearful about the 
future, the way is open for the rise to 
power of the contemporary totalitarian 
dictator. That even our democracy, 
strong and deeply rooted in our his- 
tory as it is, would weather another 
all-embracing economic storm certainly 
should not be taken for granted. 

We must preserve and strengthen the 
great tradition of political liberty. The 
importance and urgency of this ques- 
tion can hardly be ov eremphasized. 

“Although political freedom is not the 
only type of freedom in culture,” writes 
the celebrated anthropologist, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, “yet its absence destroys 
all other liberties.’ Fundamental to the 
achievement of our goal is of course the 
establishment of a stable economy and 
the maintenance of full employment and 
full production. But far more is de- 
manded. We know that full employment 
and full production of a kind may be 
accompanied or even achieved, at least 
for a time, by political tyranny. In Russia 
there has been no general unemployment 


11 Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civili- 
zation (New York, 1944), p. 15. 
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for many years; and in Germany under 
Hitler all the people were put to work. 
Such considerations have led some to 
contend that in the industrial age a stable 
economy can be established only by a 
dictatorship and that widespread eco- 
nomic insecurity is a necessary condition 
of political liberty. This of course is a 
thoroughly unenlightened position and, 
if supported indefinitely, is certain to lead 
to disaster. Indeed, it is a proposal to sur- 
render before the battle. The experience 
of our time shows that if men are forced 
to choose between jobs and _ political 
liberty, many will choose jobs, or even 
the promise of jobs. The historic task of 
our people in the present age is to demon- 
strate that economic stability can be 
achieved under a regime of political 
liberty. Nothing less than the fate of our 
democracy hangs in the balance. We 
must, therefore, be alw ays on our guard 
against every proposal either to achieve 
economic stability or to protect political 
liberty by resort to totalitarian methods. 

We must extend the benefits of our 
democracy to all of our people. In our 
origins we are a country of many races, 
nations, and religions. To our shores have 
come immigrants from all the continents 
and from many of the islands of the sea. 
We know that some of these ethnic 
groups, particularly the Indians, the Ne- 
groes, the Jews, the Mexicans, the 
Orientals, and recent arrivals, generally 
live under severe disabilities. Some of 
them are the objects of prejudice, hatred, 
contempt, and discrimination. To the ex- 
tent that this condition exists we are 
weakened both at home and abroad, our 
full human resources are not developed, 
and the political adventurer will be able 
to divide and conquer. Also we will be 
unable to stand before the nations and 
fight in good conscience for the prin- 
ciples of justice in the world. To the 


oppressed and underprivileged, the col- 
ored and colonial peoples beyond our 
borders, our actions in our own country 
will overwhelm our words in interna- 
tional councils. Still more important per- 
haps is the influence of our behavior on 
ourselves. As long as we practice the 
doctrine of racial, national, or religious 
superiority, our democracy will be cor- 
rupted at the core. We shall know in our 
hearts that we are false to our professions. 

We must strive to improve the quality 
of living in America. Peace and work, 
liberty and equality are vastly important 
today, as always. But they fail to com- 
prehend the full task before us. In a 
sense they provide for the most part the 
conditions for the achievement of a rich 
and good life for the individual, for the 
development of a civilization of beauty 
and grandeur. It would be one of the 
tragedies of history if the mastery of the 
art of producing and exchanging goods 
should be attended by a degradation of 
the art of living. Our economic con- 
quests should provide the material foun- 
dation for the flowering of the human 
spirit in the simple relationships of life, in 
the conduct of our common affairs, in 
the architecture of community and na- 
tion, in the realm of science and thought, 
and in all the great arts of expression 
and communication. Only with such a 
generous and humanistic conception will 
our democracy fulfill itself. 


y 

We must develop an education equal 
to these great tasks. That such tasks can- 
not be accomplished by education alone 
is of course readily granted. Yet it is 
equally evident that they will never 
be accomplished without ‘the assistance 
which organized education can provide. 
The time calls for greatness in every 
department of life. It calls for the highest 
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qualities of character in our leadership 
and in ourselves as a people. It calls for 
understanding, for courage, for wisdom, 
for tolerance and charity on the part of 
all groups and classes. It calls upon us to 
display in the waging of peace the re- 
sourcefulness, the energy, the steadfast- 
ness, the devotion to the common good 
that enabled us with our valiant associates 
among the United Nations to wage and 
win the most terrible and destructive of 
wars. It calls for a militant faith in 


democracy and human freedom that sur- 
passes in its power the faith of any 
totalitarian system. All of this means that 
the present age calls for a great educa- 
tion, for an education liberally and nobly 
conceived, for an education directed to- 
ward the accomplishment of the heavy 
tasks before us, for an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively the 
full promise and the full strength of 
America in her historical and world set- 
ting. 
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Growth in Arithmetic 


JOHN R. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


HE writer assumes that teachers, 

from time to time, need to re- 
examine their goals and their procedures. 
In the field of instruction in arithmetic, 
critical re-examination of goals is made 
imperative by recent developments in 
learning theory. Older accepted proce- 
dures and values are challenged by these 
developments. 

In presenting his views, the writer has 
chosen to employ the widely used 
method of group discussion in which 
teachers and a curriculum specialist, here 
called a consultant, think together about 
the concept of growth in arithmetic. 

ConsuLTANnT: I am delighted that you 
have arranged a panel discussion of the 
concept of growth in arithmetic. Few 
concepts in education are more funda- 
mental than that of growth. Year after 
year the pupil should show evidence of 
growth in ability to read, write, coop- 
erate, make ethical judgments, work in- 
dependently, do quantitative thinking. 
But I’m here to help you think about the 
problem, not to tell you what to think. 
To get the discussion started, suppose 
that we begin by having each of you 
comment briefly upon some aspect of 
growth in arithmetic which interests you. 
Miss A, will you break the ice? 

Miss A: To begin with I want to tell 
you about my younger sister, Mary, 
who is a junior in our local teachers col- 
lege. Recently the college tested her in 
arithmetic. I’m embarrassed to admit that 
Mary’s test score indicated that she is 
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scarcely as competent in that subject as 
a normal fifth-grade pupil. But that isn’t 
the worst of it. Mary feels so insecure 
working with numbers! She can’t even 
keep a bridge score. She counts on her 
fingers, has no clear idea of the relative 
size of a million and a billion, and up to 
now has resisted every offer I have made 
to help her. In all other subjects she rates 
well above average. Mary acquired an 
inferiority complex about arithmetic 
early in her school experience and I 
should say she has never grown up in 
arithmetic. 

I realize that what I said about Mary 
doesn’t shed much light on the subject 
of our discussion. But it does show that 
a pupil doesn’t just automatically grow 
up in arithmetic because she gets older. 
I believe that growth in arithmetic de- 
pends upon the teacher and the instruc- 
tional materials that she uses. 

Consuttant: I like especially the im- 
plications of your last sentence. You sug- 
gest that growth in arithmetic is no acci- 
dent. It has to be planned for. The 
teacher must know the ingredients, the 
elements or aspects of learning that make 
growth possible. But again I’m talking 
too much. What phases or aspects of 
learning that make growth possible inter- 
est you, Miss B? 

Miss B: My teaching experience, as 
you know, has ‘been with primary pupils. 
To begin with, let me say that they really 
enjoy learning to w ork with numbers, 
and I never cease to marvel at their ability 
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to discover number truths. They really 
have ingenuity and power. 

Speaking more directly about the sub- 
ject under discussion, I am primarily in- 
terested in having the pupils grow in 
ability to use number symbols as well as 
things when they want to think about the 
sizes of groups. It’s true that the first- 
grader, like primitive man, knows no 
number symbols to stand for groups of 
things. He may not use kernels of corn, 
notches in a stick, or marks on a tree to 
record the size of groups that concern 
him. But he must start with things, such 
as coins, toothpicks, buttons, or a 
bead frame. I like to think of number 
learning as proceeding from things to 
pictures of things to thinking with num- 
ber symbols. I want my pupils to grow 
in ability to think with number sy mbols. 

The pupil who finds the total number 


of marbles in a group of 18 marbles and 


a group of 7 marbles by thinking: 78 
marbles and 2 more marbles are 20 mar- 
bles, and 5 more marbles are 25 marbles 
shows much more growth than the pupil 
who puts the two groups together and 
then proceeds to count the resulting 
group. To my way of thinking, grow th 
in arithmetic means increased “ability to 
think with number symbols. 

Miss C: Miss B is right as far as she 
goes. Arithmetic learning begins with 
concrete experience but ultimately must 
become symbolic, abstract. In my fourth- 
grade class I emphasize the importance of 
ideas, of meanings, or as our consultant 
probably prefers to say, of concepts. For 
example, I want my pupils to have very 
rich concepts of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Without 
these concepts, a pupil won’t know when 
to use these processes. You can’t solve a 
problem if you don’t know whether it is 
an addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division situation. 


Peter, one of my new pupils, was 
ing to solve a problem which asked for 
the number of yards in 42 feet. “I’ve 
never been taught to do this kind of 
problem. Should I multiply or divide?” 
he asked. Obviously Peter had been 
taught to solve problems blindly, doing 
what he was told to do and trying to 
memorize the process needed in each sit- 
uation, rather than analyzing each new 
problem situation he met to determine 
what he wants to find, what he already 
knows, and what arithmetical process 
leads him to the solution. I realized that 
what Peter needed was a clear concept 
of measurement division, so I suggested 
that he draw a long line to represent the 
42 feet and then lay off on that line some 
successive sections to represent the 3-foot 
or 1-yard length. He soon discovered 
that he needed to find how many times 3 
feet is contained in 42 feet. “Oh,” he said, 
“I have to divide up the 42 feet into 3- 
foot lengths. I have to find how many 3’s 
there are in 42. I divide. The drawing 
makes the problem easy. 

For years | neglected the meaning or 
concepts of arithmetic, but now I keep 
watching for evidence of growth in 
meanings and I’m looking for a good test 
of growth in arithmetic meanings. 

ConsuLtTaAnt: Let’s have a brief re- 
view of the comments. Miss B is inter- 
ested in that aspect of growth in arith- 
metic which deals with the way in 
which the ten digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 
g, and o can be used to represent any 
number. I’m sure she wants increasing 
understanding of our number system— 
the significance of its base, ten, and its 
positional or place value. Miss C has be- 
come enthusiastic about the importance 
of concepts or meanings. She certainly 
stresses the importance of understanding 
arithmetic! Are there other aspects of 
growth in arithmetic in which one of you 
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is particularly interested? Yes, Miss D? 

Miss D: I may be a little old-fashioned 
or reactionary in my thinking about 
growth in arithmetic. I haven’t heard 
anyone even mention computation or 
growth in ability to compute. Isn’t that 
necessary to any all-round growth in 
arithmetic? Ill try to make my point by 
describing the difficulties faced by Steve 
and Ruth. 

Steve asked his mother for help on his 
arithmetic homework, an assignment con- 
sisting of six examples in addition of 
mixed numbers and six in subtraction of 
mixed numbers. 

“Oh Steve, doesn’t your teacher ever 
teach you anything in arithmetic?” his 
mother complained, “You're always ask- 
ing me how to do examples.” 

“Yes, she teaches us,” the boy replied. 
“She teaches us why, but she doesn’t 
teach us how. I know what it means to 
add and to subtract fractions and mixed 
numbers, but I don’t know how.” 

Then there is the case of Ruth, the 
daughter of friends of mine. Ruth nearly 
failed to get into college, in spite of her 
high intelligence and her high academic 
standing in secondary school, because the 
entrance examination included a section 
of mathematical computation. Ruth had 
no facility in computation. She was slow 
and not very accurate, so her score on 
that section of the text was very low. 
Ruth’s growth in computation had been 
extremely limited, even though she 
ranked high in problem analysis. Her 
ability to reason so clearly probably 
blinded her elementary school teachers to 
her lack of facility in computation. 

I still believe that pupils can and 
should become progressively more com- 
petent in computing with whole num- 
bers, fractions, decimals, and per cents. 
I try to teach both the how and the why 
of arithmetic. 


ConsuLTANT: | was confident that 
someone would speak about this aspect 
of growth in arithmetic. As I recall my 
own elementary school instruction, my 
teacher weighted the computational as- 
pect very heavily. We had daily drills 
for speed and accuracy in computation. 
Would anyone here be inclined to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of such emphasis? Very 
well then, Miss E. 

Miss E: I think it is a matter of bal- 
anced emphasis. Children need both the 
why and the how. I should like to com- 
ment upon another aspect of arithmetical 
learning. If my point of view is valid, 
then there is still another aspect of 
growth in arithmetic to be considered. 

Like Miss D, I want to tell you about 
how some young friends of mine work 
with numbers. There is Joe. I observed 
him compute the total cost of four items 
which I purchased from him at his fa- 
ther’s store—a magazine for 25 cents, a 
paper for 10 cents, a pencil for 5 cents, 
and envelopes for 15 cents. Slowly, as he 
pointed to the items in succession, he 
said, “25 and 10 are 35, and 5 are 4o, and 
15 are 50, 55. Fifty-five cents please.” 

“Joe, do you make good grades 
arithmetic?” I asked. 

“No. I fail in arithmetic ’most every 
grade. You see, I can’t do ‘writin’ down’ 
arithmetic, and my teacher doesn’t give 
me any credit for ‘thinkin’ out’ arith- 
metic.” 

Then there’s Nita. She’s a wonderful 
thinker. She doesn’t follow anybody 
else’s pattern. She thinks out her own 
solution. I was especially interested in 
her solution to the problem: “If you buy 
apples at 3 for 5 cents and sell them at 

2 for 5 cents, how many apples would 
vou have to buy and sell to make a dol- 
lar?” I supposed that she would find the 
profit on one apple (5/2 cents—s/3 
cents, or 5/6 cents) and divide 100 cents 
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by 5/6 of a cent and get the answer, 120. 
But Nita, who disliked computation, got 
the answer quickly by thinking: For 6 
apples you would pay 10 cents, receive 
15 cents, and make 5 cents profit. So to 
make a dollar you would have to buy and 
sell as many groups of 6 apples as there 
are fives in a hundred. 

Nita, like Joe, used her own original 
way of thinking. Nita and Joe are re- 
sourceful, creative, and inventive. 

In my own class I get the pupils to 
think out as many ways of solving a 
problem as possible. In adding 38 and 
27, for example, the pupils suggested the 
following ways of thinking: (1) 38 and 
20 are 58 and 7 are 65; (2) 30 and 20 are 
50 and 7 are 57 and 8 are 65; (3) 40 and 
27 are 67, less 2 is 65; (4) 8 and 7 are 15, 
and 30 are 45 and 20 are 65. My pupils 
like to discover different ways of think- 
ing with numbers. They often discover 
correct ways of thinking that I never 
even dreamed of before. I call this origi- 
nal thinking, creative thinking, versatility 
in thinking: with numbers. It’s so different 
from routine or stereotyped ways of 
working with numbers. Best of all, my 
pupils are thrilled by this approach. They 
want me to increase the length of the 
arithmetic period. I know that they are 
growing up in the ability to use their 
heads. To me, growth in arithmetic in- 
cludes growth in finding new ways, al- 
ternate ways, better ways of thinking 
with numbers. I doubt that the teachers 
who taught me realized that there are 
many correct ways of thinking about a 
problem or a computation. 

Consuttant: Very much to the point, 
Miss E. You apparently are intensely in- 
terested in “thinking out arithmetic”—in 
independent, original thinking. You may 
even go so far as to say that learning is 
thinking. 1 have no doubt that your pu- 
pils derive deep satisfaction from their 


thinking about numbers. They probably 
develop what we call “number sense” 
and good judgment. I am sure that they 
become competent in estimating answers, 
as well as in mental arithmetic of the ty 
that you illustrated with the addition ex- 
ample. I certainly agree with you that 
growth in these abilities is desirable. Does 
anyone have in mind another aspect of 
growth in arithmetic? If not, let’s see 
how much agreement there is among us, 
Does anyone wish to reject any of the 
points of view that have been presented? 
No? 

Miss A: I have listened very carefully. 
Strangely enough, I agree with ev rery 
speaker and yet I am not at all sure that 
I know how to balance these aspects of 
growth in arithmetic. I might become 
overenthusiastic about growth in skill in 
computation, and neglect some equally 
important, or more important, aspect of 

rowth. 

Miss C: I share Miss A’s concern. Per- 
haps I give too much emphasis to growth 
in concepts. Maybe I neglect the compu- 
tational skills. Have the teachers of arith- 
metic in bygone years been troubled by 
this problem of balance or relative im- 
portance of the various aspects of growth 
in arithmetic? 

Miss E: May I be bold enough to ask 
the consultant if there really is anything 
new in this concept of growth in arith- 
metic? 

ConsuLTANT: The last two questions 
are certainly apropos. They really take 
us to the heart of the problem. To the 
question, Is there really anything new in 
the concept of grow th in arithmetic? the 
answer is emphatically Yes. It is true that 
the learner changes little from genera- 
tion to generation. The number system 
remains the same so far as elementary 
instruction is concerned. The over-all 
objective of teaching arithmetic (ability 
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to think clearly about the quantitative 
aspect of our personal and group prob- 
lems) hasn’t changed since the days of 
Warren Colburn. But our psychology of 
learning is changing. We have a better 
understanding of the learning process 
and hence we have to redesign our teach- 
ing procedures. With the changes in our 
understanding of learning come changes 
in emphasis in teaching. We now know 
that a clear concept of an operation con- 
tributes greatly to acquiring skill in the 
operation. We know that the most effec- 
tive learning comes not from memorizing 
or following arbitrary procedures, but 
from thinking, relating, analyzing. We 
know that productive learning is an in- 
tegration, a synthesis of the types of 
learning referred to by you in this dis- 
cussion. What is new in the concept of 
growth in arithmetic is balance, the inte- 
gration of the various aspects of learning. 

Now to Miss C’s question: Did teach- 
ers of arithmetic in earlier days experi- 
ence the necessity of rethinking their 
concept of grow th in arithmetic? Again, 
Yes. Each new insight into the learning 
process has challenged established, ac- 
cepted notions about the relative empha- 
sis that should be assigned to the various 
aspects of growth in arithmetic. I feel 


quite confident that as long as new 
knowledge about the learning process is 
discovered we shall be rethinking our 
concept of growth in arithmetic. 

Miss A: Would it be sensible for us 
to emphasize some one of these aspects 
of growth in one grade, another aspect 
in another grade, and so on until all as- 
pects have had their turn? 

CONSULTANT: Quite the contrary. In 
each grade the pupil should progress in 
all of these aspects of growth. I see that 
our time for discussion is running short. 
Let’s briefly summarize our concept of 
the aspects of growth in arithmetic. We 
seem to agree that a pupil doesn’t auto- 
matically grow in arithmetic; that growth 
is dependent upon the teacher and his 
instructional materials; that the pupil 
should grow continuously in ability to 
think with symbols; that growth is de- 
pendent upon understanding; that pupils 
need competence in computation; that 
there are many correct ways of thinking 
about a problem of computation; and 
that those pupils who think things out 
achieve the greatest satisfaction and evi- 
dence the greatest growth. I hope this 
discussion will help you to achieve a 
better concept of balanced growth in 
arithmetic. 
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WILLARD J. JACOBSON 


INSTRUCTOR, TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NE of the most important tasks that 
faces the school is to help young 
people prepare for the choices that they 
will have to make. Many of them are 
crucial. They can lead to sickness or 
health, failure or success, distress or hap- 
piness. For this reason it becomes impor- 
tant for us to help youth to become 
aware of choices, analyze alternatives, 
and consider the processes whereby 
choices are made. The discussion which 
follows is an attempt to state some of the 
elements involved in decisons, some of 
the general types of choices, and various 
aspects of the educational problems in- 
volved in preparation of young people 
for wiser actions and better choices. 
Fortunately, there are common aspects 
of the act of choosing that can be identi- 
fied and generalized. In most cases they 
may seem obvious, yet they are often 
forgotten and neglected. When they are 
not taken into account the results can be 
disastrous. When these common elements 
are anticipated they can help us to make 
better choices. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN CHOICE 


1. We choose those alternatives which 
we think will lead us in the direction of a 
desired goal. A choice has been called 
a “forked-road situation” in which we 
have a general direction and wish to se- 
lect the path along which we can best 
move toward a very general goal. Part of 
the problem of choice involves a clari- 
fication of this distant goal. A high 


school student may have as a goal a 
happy marriage and a good home. If he 
has lived in a happy home the goal may 
be fairly clear, but the paths leading to 
it may be difficult to choose. He may 
feel that for him the day for marriage 
and setting up a home is very distant, 
However, this distant goal may help him 
decide whether to go to work or to go 
to college. Which path is most likely 
to lead in the direction of a happy mar- 
riage and a good home? 

2. We are strongly influenced in our 
decisions by the wishes, interests, desires, 
and expectations of the members of the 
immediate group to which we belong. 
For a young person his peer group may 
be especially influential. If, for example, 
this group places a great value upon 
money and the ability to earn it, the in- 
dividual will find it difficult to make a 
choice which disregards that attitude. If 
the group choices and expectations are 
the only factors that are given considera- 
tion, then there is no choice for the in- 
dividual; there is only group choice. 

3. There is a time element involved in 
every decision and in every choice of 
direction. The very process ‘of making a 
choice will alter the nature of every 
future decision. If a high school student 
chooses to go to work he can, of course, 
decide in the future to go to college. 
However, this later decision will be a 
different one. He will be older. He may 
have more money or less. He will have 
a different picture of the influences of 
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education upon vocational opportunities. 
The value he places upon the various 
factors involved in making the decision 
will change. It will be a different de- 
cision, and the factors that influence that 
decision will have changed as a result 
of the experiences that he has had in the 
intervening period of time. 

4. Our freedom of choice is limited. 
In any “forked-road situation” there is 
always a restricted number of alterna- 
tives. In actual situations these limitations 
are both physical and cultural. Some of 
the limitations may seem obvious. For 
example, we cannot make a choice that 
depends upon our slowing down or 
speeding up the passage of time. Nor can 
we choose to return to a previous period 
of time or to skip into the future. Our 
high school youth cannot convey him- 
self into the future and learn of the 
consequences of his decisions. He can 
only predict what the consequences of 
his actions may be on the basis of pre- 
vious experiences that he and others have 
had under similar circumstances. The ac- 
curacy of these predictions will depend 
upon the relationships which he per- 
ceives within the context of his earlier 
experiences. For example, are there any 
relationships between the decisions that 
he must make and the choice that his 
father made in a somewhat similar situa- 
tion? It is imperative that these physical 
limitations be taken into account. Many 
of them are sufficiently well known that 
they may be beyond the realm of con- 
scious deliberation. Others are not know n, 
and we will suffer until we understand 
them and take them into consideration. 

These physical restrictions are very 
closely related to what may be called 
cultural limitations. Our cultural matrix 
for choice is the result of our experiences 
in the physical environment in which 
we exist. For instance, Thompson has 


described how the geographic location 
and intense struggle for existence among 
the Hopi Indians limited their possible 
choices. Over a span of time a work- 
able adjustment was made to these con- 
ditions. However, when any particular 
adjustment becomes rigid and fixed the 
number of choices that can be made 
within that framework decreases. In fact, 
we may hypothesize a so-called “climax” 
community in which most adjustments 
would be a matter of habit, and few 
choices could be made. As our reactions 
and choices become set and remain un- 
examined they diminish in number. 

5. The rapid rise of modern tech- 
nology has made it possible to remove 
or change some of the physical and cul- 
tural limitations of choice. When the 
greater portion of man’s energies must be 
devoted to obtaining food, water, and 
shelter he must choose those methods 
which have proved to be most successful. 
However, when the procurement of the 
necessities of life demands only a small 
portion of man’s time, the area of choice 
is enlarged. It then becomes important to 
recognize whatever cultural rigidity may 
have developed to prevent us from tak- 
ing advantage of all the new possibilities. 
Needless to say, some students of our 
own culture decry our inability to take 
advantage of certain new freedoms. It is 
questionable, for example, whether we 
will be able to take advantage of a situ- 
ation in which most of our time and 
energy may be devoted to leisure. It may 
be that we will not know how to do that 
which we are free to do. Many suggest 
that our language, which tends to bifur- 
cate subject and predicate, actor and act- 
ing, doer and doing, observer and ob- 
serving, imposes limits upon our freedom. 


1 Laura Thompson, “Science and the Study of 
Mankind.” Science, Vol. Ill, May 26, 1950, p. 
560. 
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This is a basic problem, for it is through 
newly conceived relationships among 
language symbols that further progress 
in technology is made. It is possible if 
not probable that these difficulties will 
retard our progress toward wider free- 
dom of choice. 

The growth of technology has un- 
questionably broadened and changed the 
possible area of choice for a high school 
student. For example, a few years ago 
a rural youth might have had much more 
difficulty in choosing to continue his 
education. Young people were an eco- 
nomic necessity on many farms, and 
children were reared for the express pur- 
pose of augmenting the available labor 
force. When the security and well-being 
of the family unit were dependent upon 
the work and contributions of a young 
person, he found it difficult to make a 
choice which would lead to postpone- 
ment of his contribution to the family 
welfare. The changes that have taken 
place on many farms in the past fifteen 
years have done much to remove this 
difficulty. As a result of mechanization, 
the number of laborers required has been 
cut in half. The farm youth may, there- 
fore, be in a better position to choose to 
continue his education. 

Although many young people still go 
directly from high school to work on a 
farm, the changes in farm technology 
may tend to make further education 
more profitable for them. They now 
have to know more in order to farm 
productively. They should know more 
about soil and the plants that grow in it, 
and more about the new tools and ma- 
chines that are now available for use. 
The initial investment necessary for buy- 
ing and equipping a farm has made farm- 
ing a more difficult choice for a city 
youth. A man’s hands and back and a 
piece of ground are no longer sufficient 


for a start in agriculture. This fact tends 
to limit farming to those who already have 
some of the tools with which to make a 
start. The net result of the mechanization 
of farming has been to increase the free- 
dom of choice of farm youth in a certain 
direction, but to make more difficult the 
choice of farming as an enterprise for 
those who are not already engaged in it. 

The area of choice for young people 
has also been broadened by the develop- 
ment of communication devices. At one 
time in the isolated rural community the 
only knowledge that a young person had 
about possible choices was obtained 
from a scant number of papers and books 
and personal contact with other mem- 
bers of the immediate community. Poor 
transportation facilities usually radically 
limited the breadth of these personal con- 
tacts. Now, however, it is a rare young 
person who does not have access to a 
radio and an automobile. The growth of 
television will make even more extensive 
contacts possible. Many may argue that 
the choices that become possible are in- 
ferior and that resulting decisions cannot 
measure up to previous standards. This 
is conceivable in some cases, but the areas 
of possible choices for a young person 
probably have been extended by these 
developments. 


TYPES OF CHOICES 


Choices may be described and classi- 
fied on the basis of whether or not 
alternatives are evident or can be pre- 
dicted. Freedom to choose, in one man- 
ner of speaking, is the result of knowl- 
edge of alternatives. From experience 
we know that there is a “forked-road.” 
A young person knows that there are 
several things he can do, and he probably 
knows what other young people in 4 
somewhat similar position have done. 
Some have gone to work and achieved 
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certain results; others have continued 
their education in college and accom- 
plished certain goals. It is the knowledge 
of these various alternatives that gives 
the young person the opportunity to 
decide and the basis upon which to se- 
lect. 

Some of the following problems can 
be predicted, and alternative solutions 
are known. There are certain choices that 
almost all of us have to make. Everyone 
must have food, shelter, clothing, and 
contact with other people. We know 
that these necessities can be had in a 
variety of ways and in many different 
forms. We also have knowledge that 
would tend to preclude certain choices. 
We know, for example, that some of 
our elemental needs can be met im- 
mediately in ways that would be detri- 
mental to our eventual well-being. We 
can cut all the trees on a hillside. The 
timber may bring us a good return, but, 
when the trees are gone, the hillside is 
probably of little value. The topsoil may 
wash away and then not even trees will 
be able to grow there in the future. In 
this case the immediate gain will result 
ina long-term over-all loss. 

We all need a certain amount of food, 
and most of us have the knowledge and 
the ability to produce (or pay for) 
enough food of sufficient v ariety to make 
a choice possible. We could eat only ice 
cream sundaes, or some hardy individual 
might choose to exist on spinach! Cer- 
tainly in these cases more is involved 
than knowledge of alternatives: knowl- 
edge based upon wide, and sometimes 
controlled, experiences concerning the 
wisdom of choosing various courses of 
action is also a factor. Ice cream sundaes, 
from an immediate standpoint, might 
seem to be the ideal source of sustenance. 
The wisdom of making such a choice, 
however, would be judged in terms of 


the knowledge of its future effects. We 
have sufficient knowledge in the area of 
foods and nourishment to indicate that 
certain choices are unwise, whereas 
others will enhance our well-being. 

We can study and prepare for the 
various decisions that must be made. We 
can attempt to get a picture of the 
choices that are open to us and try to 
predict their consequences. We can make 
a study of the various foods and other 
necessities of life. As a result we should 
have a better concept of a balanced diet, 
of suitable clothing, of the requirements 
for adequate shelter, of the possibilities 
for improving our relationships with 
other people, and, in general, a more 
adequate understanding of the nature and 
possible consequences of these various 
choices that all of us must make in our 
quest for healthier and happier lives. 

There are pitfalls involved in making 
these decisions. Choices which were ob- 
vious at one time may become obsolete. 
Patent medicines, for instance, have been 
chosen by many people to cure their ail- 
ments. However, in most places, this no 
longer is a wise alternative; there are bet- 
ter ways of dealing with illness. In this 
case certain developments may actually 
remove some courses of action from the 
area of wise choice. In some schools, for 
instance, considerable time is spent in the 
study of typhoid fever. This is a worth- 
while and pertinent endeavor in many 
communities. However, with a water 
supply such as exists in New York City 
there is no longer great danger of this 
disease. Some students have suggested 
that the study of polio might be more to 
the point. To ev eryone, but especially to 
the boy and girl on crutches, this is a 
vital problem. What do we know about 
it? How can it be prevented? How can 
it be treated? For the boy whose sister 
is in the hospital suffering from polio, it 
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must be rather difficult to have questions 
concerning polio at least partially ig- 
nored while time is being devoted to a 
study of typhoid. In some places at 
various times the control of typhoid may 
be a critical issue in men’s lives. These 
youngsters, however, see polio as a 
greater threat to their well-being, and 
consider the study of this disease to be 
the more significant and rewarding 
choice. An education centered around 
some of these basic choices must be con- 
tinually re-evaluated in terms of our 
growing knowledge concerning them. If 
this is not done there is danger that we 
will continue to study and work with 
choices which have become meaningless 
in terms of the lives of the young people 
with whom we deal. 

The problems discussed above can be 
predicted, but many important problems 
cannot be anticipated. It is almost im- 
possible for teachers in the classroom to 
predict and describe many of the prob- 
lems that will be encountered by the 
young people with whom they work. 
Yet it is their function to help prepare 
these young people to meet their prob- 
lems and to make the choices which will 
lead to the best and happiest lives. How 
can teachers prepare young people for 
future decisions which they cannot de- 
scribe and for alternatives of which they 
have no knowledge? 

In a sense we are searching for a more 
abstract approach. We are attempting to 
find ways and means of identifying, de- 
scribing, and evaluating alternatives in 
situations which we can describe in only 
inadequate terms. We can examine the 
decisions we have made and what we 
have derived from our experiences in 
making choices. Out of all these experi- 
ences it may be possible to derive com- 
mon elements which will help us to 
operate intelligently in situations requir- 


ing choice. Are there common charac- 
teristics in all situations where choices are 
made that can be recognized and de- 
scribed? Are there certain actions which 
we can predict will be helpful in making 
wise choices? If we can recognize charac- 
teristics that are Common to most situa- 
tions requiring choice and describe 
actions that will be gezerally helpful we 
have knowledge which will help us pre- 
pare for future decisions. Knowledge of 
these characteristics and modes of action 
could provide subject matter for an edu- 
cation that would be general in nature, 
and this knowledge would provide the 
student with the means for making more 
intelligent choices in future situations. 

Our knowledge about these common 
elements and problems is limited. There 
are, however, questions to be asked and 
responses to be made that would tend 
to make our choices in most situations 
more intelligent. The following are 
suggested as generalizations that may be 
used in situations in which choices may 
have to be made but alternatives cannot 
be predicted. 

1. How do we recognize that we are 
in a situation in which choices must or 
should be made? Again, the choice must 
be made when there is movement to- 
ward some goal. In a negative sense, 
when a situation becomes too unpleasant 
or too dangerous, the individual or group 
must choose a direction in which to 
move. The young person who had to 
choose between going to work and going 
to college had at least some vague goal 
toward which he wished to strive. The 
situation for choice arose because the 
path to reach this goal was not clear. We 
can make this our generalization. When 
some kind of goal is perceived, but the 
ways, means, and directions for reaching 
it are not clear, we should realize that 
a choice must be made. 
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2. Another broad generalization that 
may be suggested is that we should con- 
sider all information that is pertinent to 
making a choice. The best possible means 
of communication should be maintained 
and all points of view should be expressed 
and heard. All those who have an interest 
in or knowledge about the outcomes of 
a decision should have opportunity to 
contribute to making it. It is only under 
such conditions that the best possible 
choices can be made. 

3. In most cases, when suggested in- 
formation is proffered it is a safe and 
desirable procedure to ask, What is the 
evidence? Evidence is information about 
information which we can use to predict 
the usefulness or validity of knowledge 
in making a particular choice. We should 
seek evidence in order to make the 
choice that seems most likely to help us 
reach our goals. 

4. People are involved in all choices 
and all problems. In any analysis of a 
situation where choices must be made we 
should attempt to determine how people 
are involved. Who has the greatest in- 
terest in the decision? Which groups will 
feel the greatest impact of the choice? In 
a similar vein, how are various individuals 
and groups making choices and coping 
with problems? Who can or will make 
the crucial choices? Are some kinds of 
choices taboo? Have certain types of 
reactions and choices been institutional- 
ized? How rigid is the framework in 
which these choices must be made? What 
are some of the possibilities for determin- 
ing the future implications of a decision? 

5. Every choice should be used as a 
means for improving future choices. We 
should attempt to learn about the process 
of choice. What were the crucial aspects 
of the choice we made? What were the 
mistakes? How can we better approach 
the next situation involving choice? 
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EDUCATION FOR CHOICE 


In education for wise choice there are 
several possibilities. We can educate in 
terms of answers, but if we do there is in 
reality little or no choice. The choices 
have already been made, and it becomes 
the student’s job to learn what they are. 
There is considerable question whether 
this can lead to wise action. In fact, in 
education in terms of answers there is no 
investigation to determine whether bet- 
ter answers and more adequate alterna- 
tives are available. The answers become 
fixed, and there is little opportunity for 
progress. 

We can educate in terms of predicted 
problems and known alternatives. Every- 
one must deal with certain problems. We 
all must, for example, provide ourselves 
with protection from extreme cold and 
heat. We have knowledge concerning 
many of the alternatives that can be 
chosen. In such an approach to education 
an attempt is made to know and under- 
stand alternatives, the nature of the situa- 
tion in which they would be chosen, the 
possible results of choosing any particu- 
lar alternative, and the effect of this 
choice upon any choices that may fol- 
low. A shelter can be built of such vari- 
ous materials as wood, stone, or steel. The 
characteristics of these various materials 
and the nature of the situation in which 
they should be used can be studied. This 
is a problem which can be predicted, and 
most of the alternatives are known. Our 
study is an attempt to evaluate the 
various alternatives in terms of our par- 
ticular situation. 

We should also educate in terms of 
problems which we cannot easily pre- 
dict and in which the alternatives are not 
known. An atvempt should be made to 
recognize ways of operating which we 
can predict will be relatively successful 
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in identifying situations where choices 
should be made, and to recognize fruitful 
alternatives. In all such situations we 
have some kind of goals. In most cases 
it is helpful to clarify the nature of 
the goals and the choices we must 
make. We should attempt to consider 
all pertinent information before choices 
are made. It is generally a good policy 
to question information and search for 
the evidence that supports it. We should 
try to get a picture of how our problems 
and choices affect other people, and the 
relationships between their problems and 
ours. We can also be aided by a study 
of what is considered to be the “ac- 
cepted” ways of dealing with these prob- 
lems. These are generalizations that can 
help us to discover alternatives and to 
choose. They are not alternatives, nor are 
they answers. They are means for begin- 
ning an inquiry that can lead to choice. 
Education for choice, then, should be 


general education in the broadest sense 
of the term. It should be general in that 
it would be of value to everyone, and 
there would also be an attempt to recog- 
nize modes of operation that are gener- 
ally valuable in all situations in which 
choices must be made. These modes of 
operation should be examined in terms 
of the student’s own problems and 
choices. This can only mean that in 
school young people should have ex- 
perience in dealing with matters which 
they consider to be important. They 
should be helped to deal with problems 
which they recognize and with choices 
which they must make, and they should 
also have assistance in examining the 
processes w hereby they have made 
choices in order to abstract that which 
may be of assistance in making future 
choices. They should be helped to see 
their present actions and choices in terms 
of future decisions. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION* 


‘HE elementary school principal has 

for years occupied one of the most 
satisfying postions in the educational scene. 
Working with a school unit which has not 
generally succumbed to the lure of sheer 
size, he has been in a position to develop, 
with a professional team, a school program 
which is internally consistent. Of course 
such programs are seldom achieved as they 
might be. The difficulty is, in part, that 
educational leaders have tended to empha- 
size ends without enough attention to the 
means. 

Descriptions of what the elementary prin- 
cipal actually does have generally tended 
to offer a series of modified business pro- 
cedures; the field has suffered more than 
most from what can only be called gadg- 
eteering. What was needed was a de- 
scription of the activities and responsibili- 
ties of the principal which were plainly re- 
lated to comprehensive and comprehensible 
educational theory. It has simply not been 
helpful to stress in Chapter 1 the desira- 
bility of working toward the individualiza- 
tion of instruction and in Chapter 2 to rele- 
gate the principal to tasks of maintaining 
the plant and organizing supplies, with a 
series of tricks of the trade suggested for 
making supervisory conferences with teach- 
ers as painless as possible. What has been 
underemphasized is the task of professional 
leadership, which is inextricably a part of 
the work of any school administrator. The 

*By Willard S. Elsbree and Harold L. Mc- 


Nally. American Book Company, New York, 
1951. 
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time has passed when it will do for educa- 
tional administrators to describe their work 
as a “service function,” when they mean by 
this that they will attempt to surround 
themselves with the best possible people, 
to whom they grant complete freedom of 
action. The task of the school administrator 
—and this is particularly true in the ele- 
mentary school where human relationships 
tend to be rather close and constant—is to 
achieve a working unity among diverse per- 
sonalities and somewhat diverse educational 
points of view. This cannot be done by 
following a policy of “directive non-guid- 
ance.” The elementary school of the future 
cannot be administered successfully by a 
manager, however “democratic.” Too many 
such “democratic” managers are educational 
amateurs. 

Elsbree and McNally attack this prob- 
lem in a refreshingly robust and forthright 
manner. In the section on personnel leader- 
ship, they indicate the distressing fact that 
this matter “has been the most neglected, 
and it is the point at which principals are 
likely to be weakest in their preparation and 
personal fitness.”* They call for a principal 
who is a group leader, seeking to bring 
about cooperative professional work. “The 
process of discovering and utilizing talents 
of staff members is the function of the prin- 
cipal, and this poses a more challenging 
problem than giving direct counsel to teach- 
ers on how to improve their instructional 
method,”? The authors become rather dog- 


1Op. cit., p. 17. (Italics are the reviewer's.) 
2 Ibid., p. 18. 
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matic on the point: “Problems which teach- 
ers identify, therefore, are better areas for 
study than those which the principal may 
consider to be important.” * 

This marks the end of the era of “the 
principal and his school.” The authors em- 
phasize again and again that a modern ele- 
mentary school is a cooperative venture 
involving the entire school staff, the com- 
munity, and the children. In Chapter 27, 
“The Techniques of Modern Supervision,” 
they present nine direct, practical sugges- 
tions for bringing this cooperation about. 
The chapter is rich in illustrations and the 
references are excellent. 

One of the strengths of this book is the 
specific treatment given to the inevitable 
host of practical problems. Section IV, “Ad- 
ministering Special Services,” will be of 
great value to those who face the problem 
of expanding the special services required 
by a modern elementary program of in- 
struction. The chapter entitled “A Library 
That Serves the School” has been needed 
for a long time in such a setting as this. 
Not only elementary school principals, but 
superintendents of schools will find the nor- 
mative discussion here of great value in pre- 
senting the problem to boards of education. 
Each chapter in this section of the book 
amounts to a manual which, if followed, 
would certainly form a basis for the devel- 
opment of an important aspect of school 
service and thus of the school program. 

Study after study has shown that the ele- 
mentary principal spends entirely too large 
a portion of his time on routine clerical and 
plant management problems which could 
well be handled by someone else. The au- 
thors approach this problem directly, indi- 
cating the negative relationship between the 
way time is spent and the values held high 


8 [bid. 


by the principal. The handling of school 
routine, while often quite intriguing, has 
much less to do with the excellence of the 
school instructional program than have 
other functions of the elementary school 
principal. 

The principal’s guidance function js 
treated in Chapter 14, “Discipline as End 
and as Means,” and Chapter 16, “Pupil Ad- 
justment and Health Services.” The goal of 
the modern school, the authors point out, 
is the development of self-discipline; school 
discipline is a means to this end. The au- 
thors’ approach is down-to-earth and written 
with great sympathy for the harassed ad- 
ministrator who frequently must face a re- 
bellious child and an outraged teacher at 
the same time. The authors recognize that 
there are times when the principal has to 
punish. They make the point that the pun- 
ishment should fit the child, not the crime. 
“Tit for tat” does not belong in the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

The chapter on pupil adjustment makes 
the welcome point that guidance is a joint 
process, and that special services available 
for this purpose must work cooperatively 
with the teacher as the focal point. More 
detail, however, on how the principal may 
bring this about would be helpful. In addi- 
tion, some suggestions are needed for the 
principal in the typical school where expert 
help is not available or is difficult to obtain 
quickly. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Elsbree and 
McNally’s Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision now dominates the 
field of which it is a part, and will continue 
to do so. It belongs in every school profes- 
sional library and on the desk of every ele- 
mentary school administrator. 

ArtHurR W. FosHay 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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CiypeE Epwarp Biocker. <A Plan to 
Broaden the Objectives of the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa Through a Reorganiza- 
tion of the Student Personnel Pro- 
gram.* 


The purpose of this project is to stimu- 
late the interest of the faculty and students 
at the University of Tulsa in the student 
personnel program, and to provide a hand- 
book to guide them in their efforts to make 
the program more effective. 

The study is divided into three parts. 
Part I provides the background for the 
study. The history of the University and 
the social and economic character of the 
Tulsa area are discussed. The development 
of the Personnel Department since its in- 
ception in 1938 is discussed and a brief 
outline of available personnel services is 
given. The educational philosophy of the 
institution is reviewed and eleven educa- 
tional objectives are proposed to guide the 
development of broader institutional ob- 
jectives. 

Part II outlines the essential personnel 
services: pre-college guidance and a coor- 
dinated admissions program; an orientation 
program; a counseling program; a co-cur- 
ticular program; specialized personnel serv- 
ices (for example, remedial reading, speech 
and hearing therapy, student health, mental 
hygiene, financial aid, student employment, 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
ones printed here, however, represent a 
variety of areas. A complete list of authors and 
titles of the Reports is published annually in the 
March issue of The Record. 
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problems of foreign students, and veterans’ 
counseling); student housing; and commu- 
nity activities. Each of these services is 
analyzed in terms of the underlying prin- 
ciples or objectives it should serve, and, 
an organizational pattern is mapped out for 
each of them. The student personnel serv- 
ices are not ends in themselves, but are 
conceived as the media through which stu- 
dents are aided to achieve maturity in its 
broadest sense. These services can be pro- 
vided by the present financial and staff re- 
sources of the University. 

Problems of administration and the in- 
troduction of the program are outlined in 
Part Ill. The administration of the guid- 
ance program is based upon the principles 
of coordination with centralized adminis- 
trative control in the Personnel Department. 
Policies will be formulated by faculty-stu- 
dent guidance committees, general Univer- 
sity committees, and student activity com- 
mittees, Functionally, the proposed pro- 
gram will be decentralized among the mem- 
bers of the faculty and students, but there 
must be clearly defined lines of authority 
and responsibility leading from the Person- 
nel Department to all phases of the pro- 
gram. The reorganized program will be 
gradually introduced through improvements 
in existing personnel services and the addi- 
tion of essential services not now available. 
No specific order of changes is given, since 
the author feels that changes should grow 
out of the shifting conditions on the campus 
and the continual research program, The 
most pressing needs of students should be 
sought by a carefully planned and executed 
research program, and, on the basis of the 
findings of this research, changes should be 
introduced into the program. 
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James Manninc Coox. A Study of Se- 
lected Citizen Groups Interested in the 
Public Schools.* 


The purpose of this project was to con- 
duct an analytical study of citizen groups 
interested in the public schools that had 
been in contact with the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. The 
phases of citizen-group operation studied 
included origins, purposes, organizational 
structures, community relations, problems, 
activities, and results. It was hoped that this 
project would be of value to school staff 
personnel, citizens interested in the public 
schools, and the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, whose coop- 
eration made the study possible. 

Procedures utilized included a prelimi- 
nary survey of citizen-group materials in 
NCCPS files, preparation of a data-collec- 
tion form, administration of follow-up ques- 
tionnaire after file materials had been ex- 
amined and summarized and_ tabulation 
work sheets had been prepared. Informal 
conversations and discussions with NCCPS 
staff personnel, consultants, and citizen- 
group members, and printed materials also 
proved valuable. 

Findings indicate that citizen groups not 
only have a rightful place in American 
public education, but are demanded by the 
nature of twentieth century democracy. 
Current citizen-group activity in the inter- 
ests of the public schools carries on an 
American tradition of group action. 

There is no one established pattern of 
citizen-group activity. Each such group 
consists of a unique constellation of per- 
sonality characteristics and each functions 
in its own individual environment. Citizen 
groups that were substantially successful 
differed from groups that were less success- 
ful in that a larger proportion had been in 
operation for longer periods of time, were 
originated by school-connected sources, 
followed parliamentary procedures in meet- 
ings, had fewer than fifty members, built 
better all-round community relationships, 
considered fewer problems, engaged in 


fewer activities, and yielded by-products of 
increased public interest, better community 
spirit, and improved school-community re- 
lationships. 

A majority of citizen groups, successful 
and otherwise, limited organizational sco 
to one or two stated purposes, elected chair- 
men as official group leaders, held monthly 
or “on-call” meetings, formed committees, 
were financially supported by contributions 
from various sources, did not become in- 
corporated or adopt written constitutions 
or bylaws, had generally representative 
group memberships on a socio-economic 
basis, had members who served as indi- 
viduals and did not represent organized 
interests, had established membership re- 
quirements, and were nonselected groups. 

It is desirable to involve both school- 
connected and nonschool-connected ele- 
ments in the initiation of citizen-group ac- 
tivity and to forge strong links of coopera- 
tion and sympathy with the citizenry at 
large. Helpful suggestions for citizen-group 
organization include: preparing clear-cut 
purpose statements, electing group officers, 
forming committees, adopting flexible meet- 
ing patterns, utilizing appropriate meeting 
procedures, establishing reasonable member- 
ship fees (if any), maintaining open mem- 
berships, adapting group size to purpose and 
activities, working toward fully representa- 
tive memberships, building firm ties with 
other community elements, and gearing ac- 
tivities to the productive potential of the 
group. 

Suggestions for further research include: 
broad survey and analytical studies, case 
studies, studies of phases of group opera- 
tion, historical studies, studies of county- 
and state-level groups, and a study of the 
NCCPS and its impact on public education. 


x OX 


Marcaret Dunaway. Student Reaction 
to Group Living Problems in College 
Residence Halls.* 


The purpose of this study was to select 
some common problems of group living 
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arising in residence halls and to study the 
reaction to these problems given by dormi- 
tory residents in respect to (1) their con- 
cept of the best or ideal solution to the 
problems, (2) their customary behavior 
in relation to the problems, and (3) the dis- 
crepancies between the ideal concepts and 
the actual behavior. A further reason for 
the study was an attempt to discover 
whether the mores differ from institution 
to institution (in terms of types of colleges, 
geographical locations, size, and control) 
as revealed in the students’ reactions. 

The problems included the following: 
consideration for others (making noise); 
personal responsibility (promising to do 
something and evading the responsibility ); 
responsibility toward other students (bor- 
rowing ) ; responsibility toward authority 
(not signing out); social conduct (couple 
conduct); and social conduct (drinking). 
For each problem eight possible solutions 
were given: laissez-faire (What difference 
does it make?); modified laissez-faire (I 
don’t like it, but it’s none of my business); 
democratic (The girls on the corridor 
should handle it.); authoritative (Let’s re- 
port her so she can be punished.); counsel- 
ing (Let’s ask the head resident to help 
her.); peer (The corridor representative or 
student assistant should handle the prob- 
lem.); administrative responsibility (Don’t 
worry, the staff will take care of it.); and 
the student’s own solution if she did not 
agree with one of those given. Question- 
naires were sent to 20 colleges and universi- 
ties in various parts of the United States 
and more than 2,800 students cooperated in 
the study by selecting (1) the solution they 
thought was best for solving the problem 
and (2) the solution they would actually 
use in solving the problem. 

The democratic solution received the 
highest percentage of votes—31 to 46 per 
cent—for the problems of evasion of re- 
sponsibility, borrowing, couple conduct, 
and noise; 35 per cent of the replies chose 
the counseling solution for drinking; and 
the democratic, peer, and modified laissez- 
faire solutions received approximately the 


same percentage of votes—17 to 19 per cent 
—for the problem of not signing out. 

For the actual behavior in solving the 
problems the modified laissez-faire solu- 
tion received the highest percentage of 
votes—32 to 37 per cent—for all the prob- 
lems except noise, which had about the 
same number of votes—22 to 25 per cent— 
for the modified laissez-faire, peer, and 
democratic solutions. 

The smallest percentages of votes were 
given to the autocratic solutions in all the 
problems for both the best concept and the 
actual behavior. There was little indication 
that dormitory girls from institutions of a 
similar size, type, location, or control 
tended to solve problems in the same way, 
as each institution seemed to vary in some 
respect from the others. There was also 
little evidence of consistency between the 
students’ concept of what was the best way 
to solve problems and their actual way of 
solving them. Apparently the fact that the 
students felt that something was right did 
not insure their doing it. 


Nw OM 


Lewis DeLaANo Boynton. A Methods 


Text in Bookkeeping for Secondary 
Teachers.* 


The purpose of this project was to pre- 
pare a methods textbook in bookkeeping for 
secondary school teachers. An up-to-date 
reference in this area is needed for three 
reasons: (1) some newer principles of learn- 
ing and modern office practices should be 
dealt with in present-day bookkeeping in- 
struction; (2) a ready source of such or- 
ganized information will tend to speed the 
adaptation of these newer principles and 
modern practices to classroom use; and 
(3) the trend to limit bookkeeping instruc- 
tion to a one-year course necessitates that 
the teaching of bookkeeping be better than 
ever. 

Content of the textbook was derived 
from three sources: writings in the field, 
the author’s experience, and opinions of 
outstandingly successful high school teach- 
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ers of bookkeeping. The last-named source 
was tapped by means of a survey. Question- 
naires and check list rating forms were sent 
to teachers who were indicated as “out- 
standing” by certain state supervisors of 
business education. These teachers were 
asked to express their opinions regarding 
shortcomings in the formal preparation to 
teach bookkeeping which they received, and 
to give a rating of relative importance to 
bookkeeping topics which might be consid- 
ered in a special methods course preparing 
bookkeeping teachers. 

The results of the survey disclosed that 
experienced teachers believe that beginning 
teachers should be given more thorough 
preparation in the subject matter of book- 
keeping, and considerably more help in 
the specific techniques of planning for class- 
room instruction. 

Pooling the above three sources without 
any restrictions could have resulted in vo- 
luminous material, both good and bad, be- 
ing included in the textbook. Twelve basic 
educational principles were selected, there- 
fore, for justifying the choice of material 
for the textbook. 

The textbook follows a logical approach 
for helping a beginning teacher get ready 
to teach bookkeeping. It progresses through 
the first few chapters by answering such 
questions as: What is the present status of 
bookkeeping practice and employment in 
the United States? What is the place of 
bookkeeping in the secondary school cur- 
riculum? Who should study bookkeeping 
and why? It then discusses and illustrates 
the need and details of planning for good 
instruction and various teaching methods 
which can be used to teach bookkeeping. 
Materials of instruction and their use are 
covered in some detail. The eighth and 
final chapter deals with evaluating book- 
keeping learning. The textbook treats of 
newer principles of learning dealing with 
cooperative goal setting, pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, pupil self-evaluation, and the utiliza- 
tion of community resources, and relates 


them to bookkeeping instruction. 
x x 


Jean WELLINGTON. 


A Casebook, for 
Student Personnel Workers, of Situa- 
tions with Religious Implications.* 


On the assumption that it is the duty of 
the personnel worker to participate in the 
religious program and to help students solve 
religious problems, this study presents a 
series of cases with religious implications 
which personnel workers might meet on 
college campuses. The cases, or situations, 
arise in religious activities, in a counselor's 
and/or student’s interpretation of a student 
problem as religious, in a counselor’s at- 
tempt to spread religion on the campus. 

The study was made in response to a 
need for a practical approach to religious 
problems, for actual situations which may 
be examined without emotion, for better 
preparation for personnel workers to help 
with students’ religious problems. 

The cases, collected from deans, chaplains, 
counselors, and directors of religious activi- 
ties, are presented in a dramatic form to aid 
the personnel worker to grasp the total 
situation and its implications. They are di- 
vided into four settings, not because a set- 
ting appears to cause different kinds of 
problems, but to help the reader in his 
first analysis of the cases. It is suggested 
to the personnel worker that he study the 
cases first in their given settings and then 
transpose them to another, and that in like 
manner he attempt to finish each case as the 
personnel worker in the situation might 
have done and then attempt to finish it as 
he himself would have, analyzing his rea- 
sons for the differences. 

Divided by cases, one hundred issues are 
raised. A few of them are: How far cana 
college go in exposing a person to religious 
views to which he is opposed? When isa 
psychologist and when a religiously trained 
person needed to deal with a case? Can 4 
general personnel worker help a person in 
search of religion? What is the relation of 
morality to religion? If a personnel worker's 
religion differs from that of a student, does 
this affect the relationship? Can chapel be 
required nowadays? What does the per- 
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sonnel worker do about a_ professor’s 
prejudice against a student’s religion? What 
does the concept separation of church and 
state mean for a state school? 

The cases cover such topics as the work 
of the Christian Association, a girl who 
wanted formulas for religion, opposition to 
required chapel, mixed marriages, problems 
of religious councils, interfaith work, Cath- 
olic students in the Christian Association, 
a girl who wanted to know about prayer, 
fundamentalist students, the Bible Club and 
its sponsorship, the ministry as a career, a 
student’s desire to change churches, and a 
campus church. 


NM OX 


Witt1aAM C. SHRINER. College Partici- 
pation in School Curriculum Improve- 
ment.* 


It is the purpose of this project to identify 
and describe some services or programs 
that institutions of higher education are 
offering elementary and secondary schools 
to assist them with their programs of in- 
service education and curriculum improve- 
ment. The project was designed to obtain 
information about only (1) those services 
colleges offer wherein they work directly 
and specifically with one or more individual 
schools or school systems, and (2) services 
that institutions offer in addition to their 
programs of formally organized courses 
and in addition to the consultation pro- 
vided by college staff members on an inde- 
pendent basis. Through interviews and cor- 
respondence information was obtained about 
twenty-two curriculum services. 

This report is organized in the following 
manner. Chapter I discusses the need for the 
sudy and outlines the procedures that 
were used in carrying it on. Chapter II dis- 
cusses some of the factors that educational 
Writers indicate as being important in help- 
ing to make in-service education programs 
function effectively. This discussion pro- 
vides a background of information which 
helps to reveal the significance of the serv- 
ices described in the project. Chapter III 
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presents descriptions of twenty-two cur- 
riculum services which colleges are offer- 
ing to schools. Information is given about 
the types of help that the services offer to 
schools and the way in which the services 
are organized. The final chapter indicates 
briefly how these services may be expected 
to help schools develop curriculum im- 
provement programs that are in accord with 
the factors discussed in Chapter II. It also 
summarizes a number of comments and 
observations that were made about field 
service programs by persons actively en- 
gaged in providing such services. 

Colleges and universities are assisting 
schools by: (1) organizing courses around 
the specific problems of individual schools 
or school systems; (2) conducting off- 
campus workshops for individual schools 
or school systems or for groups of school 
systems; (3) conducting on-campus work- 
shops for individual school systems; (4) 
participating in the research, study, and 
publications programs of school study coun- 
cils; (5) making arrangements whereby the 
professional personnel of a school system 
can receive academic credit for participat- 
ing in their school’s improvement program, 
(6) making financial contributions to the 
school-improvement programs of individual 
school systems or organizations of school 
systems; (7) preparing materials that schools 
can use in making studies of the strengths 
and weaknesses of their educational pro- 
grams, and helping schools interpret and 
use the findings of such studies; (8) spon- 
soring conferences to assist teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or supervisors with their pro- 
fessional problems; (9) cooperating with a 
state department of education in offering a 
year-long program of in-service education 
for city and county supervisors; (10) pro- 
viding staff members to assist a state depart- 
ment of education with a state-wide cur- 
riculum improvement program; (11) circu- 
lating among schools libraries of profes- 
sional books and other reference materials; 
(12) providing student teachers to serve as 
substitutes so that regular teachers can par- 
ticipate in in-service education activities; 
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and (13) providing individual consultants or 
teams of consultants to work with schools 
over extended periods of time on various 
phases of their curriculum-improvement 
programs. 


Marswatt O. GamMace. A Study of 
the Public School Plant Facilities of 
Mount Vernon, New York.* 


The purpose of this study was to provide 
the Mount Vernon Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Schools with a survey 
of school buildings needs, with recommenda- 
tions regarding the condition of buildings, 
school sites, and the additional plant facili- 
ties required to meet the needs of the com- 
munity for the next ten years. 

The study included an examination of 
four major factors: the community charac- 
teristics and the rate and direction of physi- 
cal expansion and population movements; 
the school enrollment and birth rate trends 
over a period of years; the local educa- 
tional philosophy, program, and school or- 
ganization to implement this philosophy; 
the existing school plant to determine to 
what extent the buildings are being utilized 
and how effectively they are meeting the 
needs of the community. 

Among the major conclusions were the 
following: 

1. It is reasonable to expect the total 
population of Mount Vernon to increase 
steadily during the next several decades. 

2. The greatest residential growth will 
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occur in the north and northeastern sec. 
tions of the city. 

3. The number of children attending 
Mount Vernon’s schools will increase 
sharply during the next few years. 

4. The present elementary school facilj- 
ties must be enlarged within the next two 
to three years. 

5. Any expansion of the present senior 
high school educational program will re- 
quire additional building facilities. 

6. The consideration of all pertinent fac- 
tors indicates that the high school students 
of the city could be accommodated more 
satisfactorily in one building than in two, 

7. The school sites throughout the city 
are inadequate in size. 

Recommendations included the following: 

1. The construction of a new high school 
building of sufficient size to house the com- 
bined student body and an educational pro- 
gram geared to the needs of Mount Ver- 
non’s youth, 

2. The conversion of the A. B. Davis High 
School into a junior high school. 

3. The conversion of the Nichols Junior 
High School into an elementary school. 

4. Use of the Edison building for emer- 
gency junior high school purposes until 
1963 or 1964, at which time the building 
should be sold. 

5. Plan for the construction of a new 
elementary school building of 400 capacity 
in the northeastern section of the city to be 
completed by 1960. 

6. Enlarge the school sites throughout the 
city whenever feasible. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Wuite continuing his study of the rela- 
tion of education to the level of economic 
welfare of the people, Professor Harold F. 
Clark spent the spring semester in Africa. 
The study has now covered sixty-six 
countries. 


Proressor Robert King Hall received an 
LL.D. (honoris causa) at the Lake Forest 
University’s 1951 convocation in Illinois. 
While representing Teachers College at the 
gooth anniversary of the founding of the 
Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Mar- 
cos de Lima, in Peru, he was granted the title 
“catedratico honorario,” which is equiva- 
lent to a doctor honoris causa. 


Tue department has established a matricu- 
lation committee whose function will be to 
aid and counsel doctoral candidates in the 
matriculation process. In addition to advis- 
ing students on both departmental and ad- 
vanced school requirements, the committee 
will conduct continuing screening of records 
and interviews with non-matriculated can- 
didates in the hope of providing useful 
diagnostic information both to students and 
their faculty advisers. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


As a member of the governing council of 
the Society for Psychological Study of 
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Social Issues, Professor Goodwin Watson 
attended its meeting in Chicago early in 
September. He has served on the advisory 
and editorial committee for the two-volume 
work on Methods in Social Research, pub- 
lished by the Dryden Press for the society, 
and at the Chicago meetings was selected 
to serve on the policy planning committee. 
He was also appointed to the Advisory Edi- 
torial Board of the Journal of Social Issues. 


A revised edition of Mathematics Essential 
for Elementary Statistics, by Professor 
Helen M. Walker, was published in June 
by Henry Holt and Co. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America, a new organiza- 
tion formed in May, has elected Professor 
Paul L. Essert a member of its executive 
committee. The association was formed as 
a result of voluntary dissolution of two 
other national organizations: the American 
Association for Adult Education and the 
Division of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association. 


Ar the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, held at Greeley, Colo., from 
August 26 to September 2, Professor Daniel 
R. Davies was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Professor Paul R. Mort was presented 
an honorary LL.D. degree by Indiana Uni- 
versity in July of this year. 
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GUIDANCE 


Proressor Laurance F. Shaffer has been 
named president-elect of the American Psy- 
chological Association for 1951-52. He 
will automatically succeed to the presi- 
dency of the association for 1952-53. 


The same organization has elected Pro- 
fessor Edward J. Shoben to their publica- 
tions board. 


Dr. Raymond Patouillet has been appointed 
an assistant professor in the area of student 
personne] administration in the department. 


Ar the request of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
when he was Secretary of Defense, a com- 
mittee of forty-four women was formed to 
serve for one year as members of a Women’s 
Advisory Committee on Defense. Professor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones has been appointed a 
member of the committee which will work 
especially with Mrs. Rosenberg on prob- 
lems of manpower. 


Durine September, Professor Lloyd-Jones 
participated as a member of the executive 
committee and as chairman of the section 
on education in a national conference, 
called by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, to consider women’s role in a decade 
of defense. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Martin P. Chworowsky has re- 
signed to become director of the recently 
established Albert M. Greenfield Center for 
Human Relations in Philadelphia and re- 
search professor of human relations at the 
graduate school of arts and sciences at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Replacing him 
is Dr. Samuel Flowerman, director of the 
American Jewish Committee’s department 
of scientific research for the past three 
years, who has been appointed visiting pro- 


fessor of education. He will direct advanced 
study and research for students who wish 
to become intergroup specialists in educa- 
tion, recreation, industry, religion, govern. 
ment, social work, communications and 
community organization. The program has 
been made possible by a grant to the College 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


Tue annual Conference of Leaders in 
Supervision and Curriculum Improvement, 
sponsored by the department, will be held 
from November 12 to 17. Advance regis- 
trations indicate that this conference will 
again be attended by a large number of cur- 
riculum leaders from all parts of the nation, 
As in previous years, the program will be 
developed around problems and concerns of 
conference participants. The general theme 
this year is “Education in a Period of Un- 
certainty.” The principal speakers at the 
general sessions are Dean Ernest Melby of 
New York University; visiting professor 
Nathaniel Cantor of Columbia University, 
and Professors Goodwin Watson and L. 
Thomas Hopkins of the College. The con- 
ference program also includes a panel of 
youths, teachers, and parents, discussing the 
topic “Uncertainty as It Appears to Chil- 
dren, Youth, Teachers and Parents.” An- 
other panel will submit reports to the con- 
ference on cooperative planning and its 
stabilizing effect. 


CURRICULUM SERVICE CENTER 


A second institute, sponsored by the service 
center of the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching, will give attention to the 4 
R’s—Readin’, ’Ritin’, ’Rithmetic, and Re- 
lationships. School districts in the metro- 
politan area have been invited to send teams 
of teachers and principals to five meetings 
at the College. These meetings will deal 
with the consideration of basic understand- 
ings in the teaching of skills, testing for 
competency, teaching techniques, and ma- 
terials for instruction, as well as to other 
problems raised by the participants. The 
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unique feature of this institute is the com- 
pination of meetings held with consultants 
at the College with follow-up consultant 
service in the individual school districts. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Durinc the past Summer Session, Professor 
George T. Renner taught at San Jose State 
College and on July 30, conducted a seminar 
on elementary education in geography at 
Stanford University in California. 


Proressor Ryland W. Crary has been 
granted a special leave of absence for the 
academic year 1951-52 to work with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. David A. Shannon, 
formerly of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed a visiting as- 
sistant professor of history and is replacing 
Dr. Crary in several of his courses. 


Dr. Michael Kraus, lecturer in American 
history, will spend the current academic 
year in Europe. His course “Newer Em- 
phases in American History,” is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Oscar Zeichmer of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


AFTER resigning as an instructor in the 
department, Dr. William B. Fink became 
the director of social studies in Plainfield, 
N. J. He has been succeeded by Mr. Robert 
R. Beckwith, who is on leave from the 
Roslyn High School in New York. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue National Science Teachers Association 
has elected Professor Hubert M. Evans, 
who is on sabbatical leave in England, 
director-at-large for 1951-52. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson was elected 
president of the recently formed Ameri- 
can Guild of Choral Conductors for the 
year 1951-52. He has just written a new 


series of six choral numbers for the Robbins 
Music Corp., called The Festival Choral 
Series, and two new choral series for Bourne 
Music Co.: The Hi-Lo Choral Series, for 
elementary schools, and the Tunes for Teens 
Series, for the junior high school. 


Creative Harmony and Musicianship, an 
integrated text for various aspects of music 
theory, has been written by Professor 
Howard A. Murphy and published by 
Prentice-Hall. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A family guidance book by Professor Ernest 
G. Osborne was published October 15 by 
the Association Press. It is based on his daily 
column, syndicated by United Features, and 


bears the same name, The Family Scrap- 
book. 


During September, Professor Osborne was 
the program chairman of the 1951 con- 
ference of the National Council on Family 
Relations at Lake Geneva, Wisconcin. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


As president of the American Chapter, 
Professor Hamden Forkner attended the 
annual meeting of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education, held in Lon- 
don from July 22 to 30. He addressed two 
hundred thirty-five delegates from fifteen 
countries on “The Meaning of Freedom.” 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Own October 1, Dr. Richard Kraus, of the 
interdivisional program in dance, conducted 
a workshop in dance and rhythmic tech- 
niques for the Board of Education of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. All teachers in the 
first four grades participated in a lecture- 
discussion led by Dr. Kraus, and demon- 
strations of dance materials were given in 
three of the town’s elementary schools. 
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Miss Jean Thompson, instructor in modern 
dance, is a member of the professional 
group of Eve Gentry and will perform in 
a number of recitals during the 1951-52 
season. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone has been 
asked to represent the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in place of President Bernice Moss 
at the Third National Conference of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
at Hunter College next January. 


Durinc the past summer Physical Education 
—Foundations and Principles, by Professors 
F. Patricia Hagman, formerly of the de- 
partment, and Clifford Lee Brownell, was 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. Professor Brownell has 
also collaborated with Professor Emeritus 
Jesse Fearing Williams in the writing of 
Administration of Health Education and 
Physical Education, which W. B. Saunders 
Company of Philadelphia published this 
past summer. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Paul Eiserer has been appointed 
acting-head of the department. He is a psy- 
chologist, serving as a professor in the 
department of guidance in the area of psy- 
chological services and comes to the depart- 
ment of special education with a broad 
background in dealing with the problems of 
the handicapped in hospitals, special schools 
and regular schools. A vacancy was caused 
by the death of Professor William B. 
Featherstone. 

Mr. Icchok Goldberg, part-time instruc- 
tor, will serve as an administrative assistant 
to Professor Eiserer, as he continues work 
on his doctor’s degree. 


Rosert R. Chace, M.D., instructor in 
ophthalmology at Columbia University, 
who taught the course, “The Eyes and Eye 
Conditions,” for several years, has resigned 


because of illness. His place was taken by 
Philip Knapp, M.D., also a Columbia 
ophthalmology instructor. 


“ADMINISTRATION and Supervision of Special 
Education” is being offered for the first 
time at the College. The instructor is Dr, 
Elizabeth Kelly, Director of Special Edu- 
cation of the Newark public schools, 


Tim and His Hearing Aid, published by 
Dodd Meade and Co., was written by Mrs, 
Eleanor C. Ronnei, an instructor in the 
department and Mrs. J. Potter, a well- 
known author of children’s books. Max 
Potter illustrated the book. 


Mr. Alfred A. Zimmerman, an instructor in 


the department who taught “Technique of 


Braille Reading and Writing,” has resigned 
to become Dean of Students in the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind at Berkeley, 
His replacement is Dr. Subodh Chandra 
Roy, who has been teaching Indian philoso- 
phy and comparative religion at the New 
School for Social Research and at Colum- 
bia’s school of philosophy. 


Division I1V 
Nursing Education 


AFTER presenting testimony for the nursing 
profession before the House of Represent- 
atives Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Professor Eugenia K. Spalding 
proceeded to St. Louis, Mo., where she 
represented the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. She discussed 
federal aid to nursing education, which is 
now a bill in Washington. 


Tue Harvard University Press has just 
published, for the Commonwealth Fund, 
Professor Ruth Gilbert’s revised and en- 
larged book, The Public Health Nurse and 
Her Patient. The first edition appeared 
eleven years ago. 
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Proressor R. Louise McManus was ap- 
pointed by General George C. Marshall to 
serve on the Womens Advisory Committee 
to the Department of Defense, which held 
its initial meeting in Washington during 
September. 


THE LIBRARY 


Mrs. Frances Kemp Hurley, the former li- 
brarian of Reed College in Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed as a library consultant 
and supervising librarian of the circulation 
department. 


INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Two research projects, financed by grants 
of $25,000 each, have been undertaken by 
the Institute of Psychological Research. 
One will study ways to measure the im- 
provement of communication skills leading 
to better staff action, and will be carried out 
for the Staff and Command College of the 
Air University, Maxwell Air Base, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The other, sponsored by the 
United States Public Health Service, will 
survey the health needs of the adult mem- 
bers of a representative community to find 
out the disease symptoms of the average 
adult. This survey will also make recom- 
mendations for planning the health needs 
of a community. 


Tue Institute, in cooperation with the In- 
stitute of Adult Education, recently com- 
pleted a four-part study of the aging pro- 
cess, The study dealt with retirement prac- 
tices in business and industry; the effect 
of institutionalization on the attitudes of old 
people; attitudes toward older workers, and 
attitudes toward old people. 


Proresson Kenneth Herrold has been ap- 
pointed an associate in the Institute and will 
work with Professor Lorge and others on 
the communications project for the Air 
Force. He is also serving, on a part-time 
basis, with the Cooperative Program in 
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Educational Administration, under the 
general direction of Professor Daniel R. 
Davies. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 


Tue Citizenship Education Project, now in 
its third year of operation, has expanded its 
staff and resources to reach a greater num- 
ber of the nation’s youth than has before 
been possible. Initially, CEP directed its 
attention to citizenship in social studies in 
the senior high school level. A revised and 
expanded set of materials now includes 
materials for social studies, science and 
English on the junior and senior high school 
level. Through a series of workshops being 
conducted this fall, the project’s resources 
and planning tools are being made available 
to teachers in a larger number of school 
systems, It is anticipated that by this year’s 
end the present number of 125 school sys- 
tems will increase to approximately 300 
school systems collaborating with the 
project. 

CEP has grown to the point where it has 
been deemed advisable to develop regional 
centers rather than operate through a cen- 
tral office. The following centers have been 
established and personnel appointed to head 
up the regional offices: 

Robert Streeter, formerly supervising 
principal of Essex Fells, N. J., has been 
named regional representative of the metro- 
politan New York City area; James Salt, on 
leave as high school principal at Hagers- 
town, Md., is the regional representative for 
the northern Virginia, Maryland, and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania region. Arthur B. Gor- 
such, on leave as high school principal at 
Ashland, Ohio, is the regional representative 
for the Ohio area. William Overton, former 
assistant principal of Columbia High School, 
Columbia, S. C., is the regional represen- 
tative for South Carolina, North Carolina 
and southern Virginia area. Other regional 
offices will be established as the number of 
collaborating schools in a given area in- 
creases. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Aase, Sigvald Olav (A.M. 1948), superin- 
tendent of schools, Benedict Consolidated 
Schools, Benedict, Kans. 


Avery, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
industrial art, San Diego High School, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Bainbridge, George, comptroller and profes- 
sor of finance and reading, Fairleigh Dickinson 


Junior College, Rutherford, N. J. 


Baker, Martha C., teacher of music, Mount 
Vernon School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Barnes, Betsy, teacher of art, Ellenville High 
School, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Bartlett, Marian (A.M. 1951), food super- 
visor, Colonnade Cafeteria, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beaton, Frank, teacher of commercial edu- 
cation, High School, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Benner, Lorraine W. (A.M. 1945), assistant 
rofessor of psychology and education, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Berdan, Norman P. (A.M. 1947), director of 
guidance, Mountgomery County Vocational 
and Extension Board, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Berzon, Philip, teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Boccia, Edward E. (B.S. 1948), assistant dean, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bowen, Ralph E. (A.M. 1946), director of 
music, Moffat County High School, Craig, 
Colo. 


Bowman, Rebecca Gene (A.M. 1951), direc- 
tor of guidance, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Va. 


Boyle, William R., teacher of fifth grade, 
Public School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Brockman, Martha L. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
rofessor of education, Los Angeles State Col- 
lash Los Angeles, Calif. 


Carlile, Harold E. (A.M. 1951), residence hall 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the aliied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


counselor, State College of Washington, Pull 
man, Wash. 


Carolan, Patrick J. (Ed.D. 1951), acting 
director of athletics, Harpur College, Endicorr, 
N. Y. 

Chase, Willard W. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in Latin, St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 


Cohen, Victor H., air force historian, Air 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


Coons, John Richard, teacher of social 
studies, Richmond Senior High School, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


Corish, Robert (A.M. 
physics and chemistry, 
School, Manasquan, N. J. 

Cornwall, Helen H. (A.M. 1951), kinder- 


garten teacher, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 


Covell, Robert E., teacher of social studies, 
Farmingdale High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


1951), teacher of 
Manasquan High 


Cuddy, Gerald M., assistant teacher of bus- 
ness education, Buckingham High School, Ber- 
lin, Md. 


Daley, William P. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Dean, Lyall, head of mathematics department, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


Deaner, Margaret B. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
director of nursing, Geisinger Memorial Hos- 
pital, Danville, Pa. 


De Sevo, Anthony J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies and coach, Sparkill Grammar 
School, Sparkill, N. Y. 


Di Re, Edith (A.M. 1951), teacher of first 
grade, Fieldston Lower School, Fieldston, N. Y. 


Doeringsfeld, Beth, teacher of English, Saf- 
ford High School, Safford, Ariz. 


Driver, John R., Jr. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Public Schools, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. 


Drumheller, Sidney J. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of social studies and English, W. C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Duffy, Dorothy (B.S. 1951), teacher of fifth 
grade, Public Schools, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Dunn, James G. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, High School, Hastings, N. Y. 


Edwards, Betty (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fourth grade, Beaver Country Day School, | 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Elwell, Mary Ardell (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in English and Speech, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 


Ennis, Hilda B., supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, Bogota, N. J. 


Enright, Alice M, (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
first grade, Bellflower Schools, Bellflower, Calif. 


Erdman, Doris (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Hammond Central School, Ham- 
mond, N. Y. 


Farina, Frank G. (A.M. 1950), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Rogers High School, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Farmer, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1950), critic 
teacher, Montebello Demonstration School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Felton, Martha H., teacher of third grade, 
Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fenstermacher, Helen (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of seventh grade, American Creole School, 
Lagunillas, Venezuela, S. A. 


Fink, William Bertrand (Ph.D. 1950), super- 
visor of social studies, Public Schools, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Fragassi, Philip J., teacher of mathematics, 
Junior High School, Huntington, N. Y. 


Fraser, Frances, library teacher, Columbus 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


French, John FE. (Ed.D. 1949), principal, 
Myers Park High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Freund, Philip C. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Mass. 


Friedrichs, Don, administrative assistant, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Gallagher, William F., Jr. (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of social studies and coach, High 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Geiger, Elsbeth (A.M. 1951), director of 
nursing, Homeopathic Hospital, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Gilligan, Mary Tierney, kindergarten teacher, 
Public School, Moorestown, N. J. 


Givens, Lora Maude (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
second grade, San Diego Frontier School, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Grace, Emily R. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 


physical education, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
sutute, Auburn, Ala. 


Graves, Oma V., director of residence halls, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Grimley, Richard T. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of social studies and mathematics, Junior High 
School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Hale, Laura, teacher of English and social 
studies, Roslyn High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Hall, Lionel Jud (A.M. 1951), line football 
coach, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Hamilton, Robert G. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of education, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Hannon, Evelyn R. (B.S. 1951), assistant pro- 
fessor of dental hygiene, University of Oregon, 
Dental School, Portland, Ore. 


Hilton, Ted (A.M. 1951), teacher of fourth 
and fifth grades, West Side School, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 


Hirsch, Catherine Cassidy (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of first and second grades, Meadow- 
lawn School, East Meadow, x Y. 


Horne, Ethel May (A.M. 1951), assistant 
supervisor of public health nursing, Visiting 
Nurse Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Horns, John (A.M. 1936), assistant professor 
of art, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 


Hoth, William E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
English, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
N. Y. 

Hunter, Claremont B. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 


tor in art, Rockville Centre High School, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 


Irby, Gertrude, dormitory counselor, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Jackson, Patricia Lee (Ph.D. 1950), assistant 
professor of education, Hunter — of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


James, Phillip G., principal, Public School, 
Colchester, Conn. 


Jennings, John Darling, teacher of social 
studies, Main Street School, Danbury, Conn. 


Kamins, Beverly (A.M. 1951), assistant 
teacher, Fort Greene Children’s Center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Keir, Charles W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies, Keene Central School, Keene 
Valley, N. Y. 


King, Morris A. (A.M. 1946), principal, 
Laboratory School, Georgia Teachers College, 
Statesboro, Ga. 


Koch, Albert E. (A.M. 1951), speech thera- 
pist, The Crippled Children’s School, James- 


town, N. D. 
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Kouril, Edward J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, New Dorp High School, New 
Dorp, S. L., N. Y. 


Kreinbrook, Ruby, teacher of business edu- 
cation, Cody High School, Cody, Wyo. 


La Morte, Charles (A.M. 1950), admissions 
counselor, Pace College, New York, N. Y. 


Lane, Jean Carol (A.M. 1951), teacher of art, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y. 


Larsen, Arved M. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn. 


Levine, Shesha, kindergarten teacher, Lincoln 
School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Libby, John W., teacher of music, East- 
chester High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Lilly, Thomas P., Jr. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
art, social science and language arts, Lincoln 
School, Denver, Colo. 


Lindberg, Betty, teacher of music, Public 
Schools, White Plains, N. Y. 


Liptak, George D. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Liquori, Alphonse, L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
inl studies, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Lobrovich, Mitchell G. (Prof.Dip. 1951), 
teacher of social studies and English, and coach, 


Reno High School, Reno, Nev. 


Loomis, Lawrence K. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
professor of education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Luffman, Aidamae (B.S. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Lyons Central School, Lyons, N. Y. 


MacKinnon, Elizabeth, instructor in physical 
education, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Mariano, Emmett V. (A.M. 1950), safety 
services field representative, American National 
Red Cross, Alexandria, Va. 


McCarty, Donald James (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in history, High School, Toms River, 
N. J. 


McConnell, Sara Margaret, teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Yadkinville, N. C. 


McLain, Gene A., teacher of speech and 
dramatics, Middletown High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


Miller, June Lucille (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
first grade, Horace Mann School, Bellflower, 
Calif. , 


Moffat, Stanley S., assistant in science, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


Monsour, Sally, instructor in music, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 


Monticciolo, Benedetto (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education and coach, Stratford 
Junior High School, Arlington, Va. 


Morsiron, Robert E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
history, High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Murphy, Bernard F., Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Public School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Nelson, Jean P., director and teacher, Roslyn 
Heights Nursery School Co-op, Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y. 

Pan, Ellen, assistant teacher, Emerson School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pfeiffer, Karl F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Public School, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 


Prince, Roger A., teacher of sixth grade, 
Public School, Amherst, Mass. 


Raichle, Donald R., instructor in social 
studies, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

Reed, Clint E. (Prof.Dip. 1947), teacher of 
music, High School, Decatur, Ind. 


Rose, Helen C. (A.M. 1937), director of art, 
Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 


Rosenbrock, Grace L. (A.M. 1940), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Ruess, Aubrey L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fifth grade, Pennsbury Schools, Fallsington, Pa. 


Saberski, Alice R. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
physical education, Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sahuc, Nolan John, band director, High 
School, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Salada, Maurice V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
seventh grade, Junior High School, Roslyn, 
N. Y. 


Sellers, Clara, instructor in business education, 
Orange County Community College, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Sharp, Donald Fell (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
sixth grade, Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Sherman, James J., assistant principal, Junior 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Shimer, Mary (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
aoe education, University of Oklahoma, 

Yorman, Okla. 
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Shrewsbury, Thomas B. (Ed.D. 1951), as- 
sistant dean of students, City College of the 
city of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Sirken, Bernice, teacher of fifth grade, Public 
School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Sisk, Alice Lorraine, assistant librarian, High 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Slapin, Stanley, teacher of sixth grade, Cen- 
tral School, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Smith, Jacqueline (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
“a education, High School, Burlington, 
N. J. 

Sprouse, W. Warren (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
music, City Schools, Charlottesville, Va. 


Stein, Robert (A.M. 1951), teacher of music, 
Public Schools, East Hempstead, N. Y. 


Stein, Ruth, teacher of elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 


Stokes, Charles W. (A.M. 1939), supervising 
principal, Central School, Mahopac, N. Y. 


Stubbe, Earl C. (A.M. 1949), geography critic 
teacher, Laboratory School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro, Pa. 


Taggart, Frederick G. (A.M. 1946), super- 
visor in art, Central School, Brewster, N. Y. 


Tatem, James A., Jr. (A.M. 1951), director of 
physical education, High School, South Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Taysom, Wayne P. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in sculpture, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 


Thompson, Lynn R., teacher of mathematics, 
Delton Rural Agricultural School, Delton, 
Mich. 


Thompson, Winifred (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
history, High School, Moorestown, N. J. 


Towns, Doris M., teacher of second grade, 
Public School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Tyson, Elizabeth Colley, teacher of third 
em Sherwood Elementary School, Sandy 
pring, Md. 


Vahovich, Frank S., teacher of third grade, 
Blooming Glen District, Pa. 


Verberg, Wallace A. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
pesos of education, University of Kansas, 
awrence, Kan. 


Walrath, Merrill L., assistant professor of so- 
cial studies, Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Conn. 


Webster, Elizabeth Sue (A.M. 1951), counse- 
lor of girls, Potomac State School of West 
Virginia University, Keyser, W. Va. 


Weyand, Melvin J. (Prof. Dip. 1951), in- 
structor in music, Public Schools, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 


White, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1927), con- 
sultant nutritionist, New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, New York, N. Y. 


Worton, Stanley N. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of social studies, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 


Yohalem, Mark (A.M. 1948), teacher of sci- 
ence, Forest Hills High School, Forest Hills, 
N.Y. 


Zierick, Dorothy, kindergarten teacher, Pub- 
lic School No. 2, North Castle, N. Y. 


be 
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Philip B. Langworthy (Ed.D. 1950) is the 
new superintendent of schools in Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. His doctoral thesis, “Im- 
proving the Educational Program of the 
Mahopac Central School,” was written 
while he was a supervising principal in 
Mahopac, a position he held for four years 
prior to his recent appointment. 


For the year 1951-52, J. H. Hadley (Ed.D. 
1946) will serve as president of the Alabama 
Education Association. 


On September 1, Ray Thompson, (A.M. 
1948) commenced his work in the counselor 
training program at North Carolina College 
in Durham, and as a guidance consultant for 
Negro Schools with the Division of Guid- 
ance Services in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


George Peabody College for Teachers ap- 
pointed Joe A. Apply (Ed.D. 1942) a visit- 
ing professor of education for the summer 
of 1951. 


During the past academic year, Orlie M. 
Clem (Ph.D. 1924) had several of his articles 
published, among which were, “Evolution 
of Phil Thomas,” School Activities, “Are 
You Educated in History and Social 
Studies,” Social Studies, and “What I Should 
Want my Child to Learn in School About 
the Machine Age.” 


On August 1, O. E. Hill (A.M. 1934) be- 
came the superintendent of schools of 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio. The school system 
consists of 9750 students, housed in ten ele- 
mentary, three junior high and one senior 


high buildings. 
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Dr. Olive I. Reddick (A.M. 1921) head of 
the department of economics and sociology 
at Hood College, will be executive director 
next year of the U. S. Educational Founda- 
tion in India, which administers the Ful- 
bright program in that country. 

A U. S. Educational Foundation has been 
set up in each of the approximately 20 for- 
eign countries participating in the Fulbright 
plan to serve as a policy making body. It is 
as the executive member of this body in 
India, composed of three or four members 
of the American Embassy in New Delhi 
and an equal number of prominent Indian 
educators, that Dr. Reddick will serve. She 
will be in charge of screening for the se- 
lection of the candidates leaving India to 
study here, and for the orientation of those 
who leave this country to study there. 

Deeply interested in international rela- 
tions, Dr. Reddick is an active member of 
the India League of America and has re- 
cently completed a term of service on the 
executive committee of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 
She is also a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and 
the American Association of University 
Women. She has been a leader in institutes 
and meetings dealing with international edu- 
cation, peace and world government. 


Mrs. Claudina L. Pasarell (A.M. 1948) has 
been appointed professor of English at the 
University of Santa Maria in Ponce, P.R. 


The elementary principal of Grant-Hyde 
School in Washington, D. C. is Mary A. 
Henderson (T.C. Prof. Dip. 1944). 
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Dr. J. Andrew Holley (Ed.D. 1947), head 
of the department of business education 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College in Stillwater since 1940, has 
been appointed Dean of the Division of 
Education. 

Widely known on the Oklahoma scene 
and distinguished nationally for his services 
to secondary school and college education, 
Dr. Holley has been outstanding in leader- 
ship in the North Central Association since 


1929. 


A Girl Called Hank, published by William 
Morrow and Company, is another book in 
the series of popular teen-age novels by 
Amelia Elizabeth Walden (B.S. 1933). 


The appointment of Dr. C. O. Williams 
(A.M. 1928) as dean of admissions and 
registrar at the Pennsylvania State College 
has been announced. Dean Williams has 
served on the faculty at that college since 
1926 when he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, and his most recent 
position had been as college examiner and 
assistant dean of admissions. 

He is active in numerous professional or- 
ganizations and is a life member of the 
NEA. Since 1946 he has served as a mem- 
ber of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of 
the organization. Dr. Williams is also a life 
member of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association and from 1943 to 1948 
served as an elected member of the legis- 
lative committee. 


Adelphi College in Garden City, N. Y. has 
announced the appointment of Mrs. Irma 
Hewlett (A.M. 1932) as assistant profes- 
sor of social work and psychiatric social 
worker in the Children’s Clinic of the col- 
lege. 


Mary G. Perry, a first lieutenant in the 
Army Nurse Corps, has been assigned to 
the 279 Hospital in Germany, which pro- 
vides medical and surgical facilities for 
military and civilian personnel on the Ber- 


lin Military Post. Miss Perry had previously 
served in hospitals throughout the eastern 
part of the United States. 


An institute for vacation church school 
workers was held during the spring. The 
leader of this meeting was Miss Ruth Eliza- 
beth Murphy (A.M. 1924), director of va- 
cation religious education for the National 
Council of Churches. 


The Board of Education of the Great Neck 
Public Schools announced the appointment 
of William Wolfkill (Prof. Dip. 1949) as a 
teacher of grades seven and eight, specializ- 
ing in choral music. 


Dr. Gordon Frederick Derner (Ph.D. 1950) 
has been appointed associate professor of 
psychology and chief clinical psychologist 
in Children’s Center at Adelphi College in 
Garden City, New York. 


Lucile Petry (A.M. 1929), received the 
honorary Doctor of Science degree and was 
cited: “nurse, educator and public servant 
whose contributions have already been fre- 
quently acknowledged by institutions of 
higher learning; teacher of distinction in 
leading American universities, formerly di- 
rector of Cadet Nurse Corps; internationally 
recognized adviser in the World Health Or- 
ganization of Geneva; inspired countless 
nurses and have led in the raising of your 
noble profession to ever higher levels; out- 
standing work has been recognized by your 
appointment as Assistant Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service.” 


For the second time in her life, Mary Jo 
Shelly (A.M. 1929) is wearing the uniform 
of the U.S. military service. She has re- 
cently become head of the W.A.F. which is 
in a period of vast expansion. 

Miss Shelly was one of the dozen hand- 
picked Wave officers created when that 
branch of the Navy was launched in 1942. 
She entered as a lieutenant and retired into 
the Reserves five years later as a full com- 
mander; went on to the University of Chi- 
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cago as an assistant to the dean of students 
and then to Bennington College in Vermont 
as assistant to the President, from which job 
she is now on leave of absence. Her war- 
time assignment was that of training officer, 
in charge of some 32 training units in the U.S. 


Dr. George Howerton (A.M. 1940), profes- 
sor of music history and director of choral 
organization at Northwestern University in 
Illinois since 1931, is the new dean of the 
university’s school of music. He is the au- 
thor of several textbooks for music students 
and has arranged many early compositions 
for use by choral groups. As an organist 
as well as choral conductor, Prof. Howerton 
studied organ in Paris with Marcel Dupre 
and in 1950 brought the noted French or- 
ganist to the Northwestern campus for a 
series of recitals. He is nationally known 
among music educators and is a top-ranking 
choral conductor. He has served as a guest- 
conductor and clinic director for more than 
20 music festivals throughout the country. 


Miss Leah Katz (A.M. 1948) is “eyes” for 
15 young children at the Lighthouse nursery 


school in New York. Under her guidance, 
the children learn to “see” red, to know 
what the sun is like, to ride tricycles, and to 
run and play with the same freedom normal 
children have. Miss Katz, who is head of 
the school, wants someday to train other 
teachers for blind children and also to 
guide some toy manufacturer into making 
playthings especially for the blind. 


Former dean of women at the University of 
Alabama, Mrs. Iona B. Berry (A.M. 1942) 
has been appointed dean of women at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C. Mrs. Berry 
has had 14 years experience in college and 
university personnel and administrative 
work. 


While spending the summer in Indiana, Dr. 
Marguerite Elizabeth Bicknell, a faculty 
member of Pierce College, Athens, Greece, 
spoke at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church. A former faculty member at Le- 
Moyne College, Tenn., and Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich., she is serving under the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 
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